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BETWEEN ISSUES 


A YEAR AGO this week, we featured an article by Asso- 
ciate Editor Louis Jay Herman entitled “Turmoil in U.S. 
Communism.” The headline actually underestimated the 
ferment inside the American Communist party. The CPUSA’s 
eventful year reached a climax last week with the closing 
(after three decades) of the Daily Worker and the resigna- 
tion from the party of its editor, John Gates. 

Herman’s article of January 21, 1957 asserted: “The 
successive blows of Khrushchev’s revelations and the brutal 
Soviet intervention in Hungary have shaken the rank-and- 
file as nothing before, and the leadership split is probably 
the worst since that which preceded the Trotskyite defec- 
tion in the late 1920s.” He described the growing skepticism 
toward Soviet policy by Daily Worker Editor Gates, Man- 
aging Editor Alan Max, Foreign Editor Joseph Clark and 
other leading party members — an independence which 
led to strong criticism by Stalinist veterans William Z. 
Foster and Benjamin J. Davis Jr. A “developing Right 
tendency,” Foster said, had “entrenched itself in the Daily 
Worker”; among its “outstanding spokesmen” was John 
Gates. 

A battle for control of the party ensued between the 
Foster-Davis forces and the Gates group, the former wish- 
ing no change from hallowed Stalinist patterns and the 
latter wishing “a new type of party,” a sort of political- 
education association. When the party held its 16th annual 
convention in New York, the two forces were stalemated, 
as Walter K. Lewis reported in THe New Leaper last 
February 25. Even more interesting was Lewis’s observa- 
tion that, “from data unwittingly revealed on the floor, it 
was clear that the delegates represented no more than 
8,500 or — at the very most — 10,000 dues-paying party 
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members” (as compared with an FBI estimate of 20,000. 
25,000 a half-dozen years earlier). 

The tense stalemate continued through the summer until 
— after Malenkov, Molotov and Zhukov had been purged — 
Moscow (with Peking’s apparent blessing) swung its weight 
decisively against all “revisionists,” the Gates group in- 
cluded. Foreign Editor Clark, Southern leader Junius Scales! 
and Negro ideologist Doxey Wilkerson were among those; 
who resigned in the fall; Gates’s supporters had obviously 
lost hope of reforming the party from within. 

Last week, Gates, quitting, called the party a “futile 
and impotent sect” and estimated its remaining membership} 
at less than 7,000. A Communist for more than 25 years} 
and the Worker’s Editor for ten, Gates had been commissar, 
of the Lincoln Brigade in the Spanish Civil War and had/ 
served nearly four years in prison as one of the first 1] 
Communists convicted under the Smith Act. 

When Gates joined the CP, its Presidential ticket was 
about to rally its peak of 102,991 votes in the 1932 election. ; 
(Socialist Norman Thomas that year received 884,781, Prohi- | 
bitionist William D. Upshaw 81,869.) His present character-! 
ization of the 7,000-man CP as a futile sect is underscored? 
by the following minor-party votes in the 1956 election 
(in which the CP played no part): States’ Rights party 
109,961, Prohibitionist 41,937, Socialist Labor 41,500. The 
Foster forces will doubtless launch a new Worker under 
one name or another, and neither CP vote totals nor mem- 
bership figures have ever been more than a partial guide 
to Soviet ideological influence here. But even the most 
fearful observers would doubtless agree that whatever such 
influence remained in 1958 was due not to the CPUSA but 
to Messrs. K & B in Moscow. 








Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the views of The New Leader. 
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Private study group urges changes in defense setup 


\U.S. Security an 


the Rockefeller Report 


NE OF the characteristics and 
O hopeful aspects of the United 
States is the way private citizens 
come together in times of crisis to 
take the lead in the formation of 
policy. Action committees played 
significant roles in determining the 
country’s attitude immediately before 
and immediately after the Second 
World War. It is doubtful, however, 
whether any private group has ever 
received as wide a hearing for its 
views as was given the first Rockefel- 
ler report. Whatever the ultimate 
efiect of its recommendations, the 
group can already claim to have pro- 
foundly stirred public opinion and 
to have provided a focus for debate. 
Some 100,000 copies of the report 
have been printed, and the air waves 
have been filled with the talk it 
caused. 

A number of factors, some of them 
fortuitous, contributed to the impact. 
With the Gaither report withheld by 
the Administration, the public could 
at least sink its teeth into this docu- 
ment, So far as could be told from 
copious “leaks,” the two reports had 
much in common, and the excitement 
caused by the first found some release 
in the second. The timing, moreover, 
at the opening of the new Congress, 
was perfect, and the conclusions had 
been framed with a shrewd eye to 





Aucust HeckscuHer is Director of 
the Twentieth Century Fund. He was 
Previously the chief editorial writer 
for the New York Herald Tribune. 
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NELSON ROCKEFELLER: LED STUDY 


having an immediate and dramatic 
effect. The names of the people who 
had served on the panel, led by Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, were such as to 
stimulate the broadest confidence. 
Many were the same as had worked 
on the Gaither report or formed the 
study group of the Council on For- 
eign Relations, of which Henry A. 
Kissinger’s Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy had been the notable 
result. Dr. Kissinger himself, more- 
over, was at the head of the staff 
which had laid out the Rockefeller 
group’s discussions and prepared its 
findings. 

There will be at least six other 
Rockefeller reports on non-military 
matters, and, from the point of view 
of the project as. a.whole, .it is some- 





what unfortunate that the first should 
have had to be on the defense issue. 
The study group was originally con- 
ceived as a means of assessing the 
possibilities which lie before the 
United States in the next quarter 
century, and many of the more crea- 
tive conclusions (like much else that 
is creative in national life) may 
be lost sight of amid the grim calcu- 
lations of security and survival. One 
cannot but feel that a neglect of nation- 
al policy, of education, of social pro- 
grams, of economic growth will weigh 
heavily against us in the long run— 
and it is the long run for which the 
nation must now prepare. It is en- 
couraging that the signers of the first 
report express their conviction that 
as a people we can achieve the neces- 
sary military power while preserving 
and expanding the other, more con- 
structive elements of our strength. 
Yet to be alerted was perhaps the 
first necessity as the year 1958 
dawned for America. Much that was 
plain to informed laymen, to intelli- 
gent outsiders, had been denied or 
glossed over by officials in Washing- 
ton. The people as a whole showed 
no disposition to believe anything 
unpleasant. At least they didn’t until 
the launching of the first sputnik, 
and then they alternated between pas- 
sivity and a high state of alarm. 
The President had provided little 
in the way of leadership, either by his 
two nationwide addresses or by the 
one press conference he had held 
since the end of October. Press Sec- 





retary Hagerty’s comments on the 
Gaither report, to the effect that it 
revealed nothing disturbing about 
our present position, was scarcely 
helpful. In these circumstances, the 
Rockefeller report came as a clear 
assessment, an honest appraisal, with 
enough in the way of practical sug- 
gestions to convince the public that 
there were feasible actions to be 
taken. 

What did the report actually say? 
“The U.S. is rapidly losing its lead 
over the USSR in the military race.” 
This sobering judgment was tem- 
pered by the indication that for per- 
haps the next two years we would 
still possess a superiority in strategic 
striking power, and the hope was 
held out that decisions taken now 
could, if sufficiently bold, reverse the 
fatal decline of our power in relation 
to Russia’s. To say that all is not lost 
is hardly the same thing as saying 
that all is well, and the panel was 
careful (as Hagerty had not been) to 
preserve the distinction. 

The conclusion is the more strik- 
ing when one realizes that the work 
of the study group had been chiefly 
done in the winter and spring of 
1957—before the Soviet announce- 
ment on guided missiles and before 
the sputniks. These later develop- 
ments were taken into 
but the general conclusion that the 
balance of power, recently so over- 
whelmingly favorable to the United 
States, had shifted adversely was 
formed while public opinion as a 
whole was still lulled by a sense of 
false security. 

The deficiencies of the defense es- 
tablishment are summed up by the 
panel as follows: an overall strategic 
concept that lags behind new technol- 
ogy and the changing world situa- 
tion; a defense organization un- 
related to critically important mili- 
tary missions; financial and budget- 
ary systems out of gear with 
accelerating military developments; 
alliances not kept in line with chang- 
ing strategic requirements. In addi- 
tion, there are mentioned such tacti- 
cal shortcomings as are obvious in 


account, 


the missile field and are less obvious, 
but hardly less disturbing, in the 
field of naval combat, particularly in 
regard to anti-submarine devices. 

It is disconcerting that the ele- 
ments of U.S. strength cited by the 
panel are almost all two-edged. Thus 
it is true that our democratic struc- 
ture is “more stable and commands 
wider support” than the Soviet sys- 
tem, but it is also true that it is less 
capable of coming to decisions or of 
maintaining a stable course of action. 
Our superior industrial base and pro- 
duction know-how, valuable though 
they are, will scarcely save us if we 
continue to devote so large a portion 
of its fruits to consumer gadgets. Our 
system of alliances is vulnerable; our 
operational experience in long-range 
airplanes is challenged by missiles; 
our naval supremacy, as has already 
been suggested, looks somewhat shaky 
in the light of Russia’s concentration 
on submarines; and our greater num- 
ber and variety of atomic weapons 
can hardly be decisive when a com- 
paratively few of the deadly bombs 
can incapacitate a people. 

Even in the best of circumstances, 
the strategic position of the United 
States is not an easy one. More than 
half of its population and _ three- 
quarters. of its industry could be 
brought under attack by a blow at 
90 of its major cities, with an esti- 





NEIL McELROY: ONLY A MEDIATOR 


mated 60-65 million persons dead or | 





injured. Of these 50 largest cities, 4 
are within 500 miles of our coasts, so 
that missile-launching submarines 
(the panel states) “are the Soviet 
equivalent of our overseas air bases.” 

Thus, a country whose territory 





had long been secure against enemy 
action finds itself suddenly exposed, 
It finds that it cannot wait to gather 
its strength, as it did in the past, 
while other nations take the first 
brunt of an attack. It finds, finally, 
that it faces a diversity of possible 
aggressions, making the choice of de- | 
fensive measures extremely difficult 
and hazardous. 

The aggressor needs to prepare 
only for the war he prepares to fight, 
But a nation for which aggression 
and preventive war are ruled out 
must gear its defenses to a multitude 
of threats, being ready to withstand 
a surprise attack by air as well as the 
undermining and infiltration of areas 
that are remote but still vitally con- 
nected with its security. It must be 
ready to wage all-out war, to wage 
limited war, and to deal with insidi- 
ous aggressions. How onerous these 
missions are becomes _ apparent 
when one realizes that the passive de- 
fense required for effective all-out 
war is at present almost entirely lack- 
ing, as are many of the elements— 
mobile forces capable of being trans- 
ported by sealift and airlift—which 
are necessary to a successful limited 
war or major police action. 

The Rockefeller panel concludes 
that “the basic problem of American 
strategy is the ability to make effec- 
tive choices.” Yet it finds the machin- 
ery for making choices seriously 
defective. A major portion of its text, 


oe 





therefore, is devoted to proposals for | the se 


reorganizing the Pentagon. These 
have aroused the degree of criticism 
which invariably accompanies threats 
to the vested positions of the separate 
services, as well as a disinterested 
difference of opinion which cuts 
across party lines. The proposals may 
seem technical to the general public, 
but they arise from conditions which 
are as striking as they are urgent. 
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The traditional division of the serv- 
ices, as the report points out, was 
based upon means of locomotion. 
} Some of the apparatus of war went 
on land, some over the sea, some 
through the air. But modern develop- 
ments make it impossible to distin- 
guish weaponry or services in this 
way. The Navy fights in all three 
elements; missiles fit into none of the 
old categories. 

The postwar unification act took 
into account the need for closer co- 
» operation between the services. But 








~ 


in the nature of things it was a com- 
promise, with the Chiefs of Staff rep- 
resenting the three services, and a 
Secretary of Defense whose chief 
task was to mediate between conflict- 
ing claims. 

The Rockefeller report attacks the 
problem in a radical way: It would 
make the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff the principal military 
adviser to the Secretary of Defense 
and to the President. The chiefs of 
| the several services would continue 
to serve on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
but only as advisers to the Chairman 
and with their responsibilities main- 
ly in the field of logistics, training 
and procurement. The Secretary of 
Defense would then become, under 
the President, the Deputy Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It is hoped that such 
arrangements would make possible 
akind of strategic planning which 
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NEW YORK: AN ATTACK ON OUR 50 MAJO 


simply cannot emerge from the rival- 
ries and antagonisms of the services, 
now carried into the highest councils 
of the Government. 

Cries of opposition have gone up, 
the main burden of which is that 
undue power would be concentrated 
in the Pentagon, that military control 
would be unchecked by civilians, and 
that something close to the prewar 
system in Germany would emerge. 
It is argued that a division of power 
is salutary in peacetime, and that in 
war unity and decisiveness are 


CITIES WOULD RESULT 


achieved in any case. But the answer 
of those who think in the terms of 
the Rockefeller report is that the dif- 
ference between war and peace has 
been blurred. What we need is unity, 
even when there is no overriding 
crisis; it is orderly, long-range stra- 
tegic planning, even when outright 
hostilities do not impose it as the 
obvious condition of survival. 

The Rockefeller panel did not hesi- 
tate to look at the dollar sign. It sug- 
gested not only that an additional 
$3 billion is needed this year, but an 
equal amount for several years to 
come. It is difficult to make exact cal- 
culations in this area, and there are 
plainly limits to what money by itself 
will do. The only thing more arro- 
gant than to suppose we can match 
the Russians without spending money 
is to suppose we can match them by 
expenditures alone—without an un- 


derlying dedication, without the sci- 
entific and cultural revival which 
makes the greatest achievements pos- 
sible. Yet money has been lacking at 
crucial points. More money is needed 
without question, even apart from 
such areas as civilian defense. The 
Rockefeller suggestion of $3 billion 
a year seems as good as any that 
could be devised by outsiders. 

The report is saved from being a 
wholly pessimistic document by the 
sense of purpose and_ possibility 
which runs through it. It speaks at 





the start of “enormous transforma- 
tions—in human aspirations, in the 
structure of society, in economic de- 
velopment, in scientific knowledge— 
which are reshaping the pattern of 
existence at a speed without parallel 
in history.” This sense of revolution- 
ary change brings its dangers. But it 
provides also the hope that men will 
outlive and transcend the differences 
dividing them fatefully in this epoch, 
and will move forward to a new chap- 
ter of human progress. That a group 
of representative men and women, 
sitting around a table through the 
last year, have been able to feel this 
sense of change and to erect some 
guideposts for those who must travel 
through it is itself encouraging. If 
we can actually defend ourselves, 
perhaps we shall be able to accom- 
plish all sorts of other miracles as 
well. 





The Missile Story Nobody Knows 








EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 
WITH A HIGH SPOKESMAN 


By Wotan Thrust 


Q: Mr. Spokesman, can you en- 
lighten me on Sputniks, Flopniks, 
Jupiters, ICBMs and all these new 
devices we keep hearing about? 

A: Of course, my dear sir. Natu- 
rally, where information is classified, 
my lips a®fe sealed. But everything 





Wotan Thrust has won an inter- 
national reputation as a_ military 
expert. Former personal security 
chief to the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand of Austria, he later served on 
the policy planning staff of the 
Government of Manchukuo, and is 
now a consultant to the Bert Piel 
Foundation. The high spokesman 
with whom he has obtained this 
exclusive interview is engaged in 
work so secret and so vital to free- 
world security that nobody else 
knows his true identity. 





else I can tell you. What do you 
want to know? 

Q: Are the Sputniks really of mili- 
tary significance? 

A: Indeed they are. They prove 
that Khrushchev wasn’t fooling when 
he said he had the ICBM. 

Q: And the ICBM can hit any tar- 
get in the U.S.? 

A: Only theoretically, my dear sir. 
It isn’t operational. 

Q: Not operational? 

A: Not operational. Anybody can 
build an ICBM or two. To mass-pro- 
duce them is the crux of the matter. 
And the Soviets don’t. 

Q: Why don’t they? 

A: Their industrial capacity is in- 
sufficient. 


Q: How do you know? 

A: My lips are sealed. 

Q: Very well, Mr. Spokesman. If 
the Sputniks have no significance oth- 
er than to prove that the Soviets have 
ICBMs, and if they really haven’t got 
any ICBMs, what, then, is the mili- 
tary significance? 

A: You put your finger right on it, 
sir. The significance is very limited. 
Shooting up pieces of junk, I call it. 

Q: Could we do it, too? 

A: Certainly; we could have done 
it years ago. 

Q: Why didn’t we then, Mr. 
Spokesman? 

A: There is absolutely no sense 
engaging in a race on this sort of 
thing. We'll send one up when we’re 
good and ready. 

Q: But isn’t it true that we now 
have a crash program? 

A: You bet we have. We can’t let 
those Russkis get away with murder, 
can we? 

Q: But you just said there was no 
need for a race.... 

A: None whatever. It’s just that we 
must catch up as quickly as we can. 

Q: Why must we, Mr. Spokesman? 

A: World Opinion. Look at Indo- 
nesia, look at Ifni. You think these 
jokers would budge if we had fired 
the satellite first? 

Q: So you think the Sputnik is im- 
portant in the Cold War? 

A: Decisive, my dear sir. The U.S. 
as leader of the Free World cannot 
accept technical inferiority. 

Q: What would be the conse- 
quences? 


A: People would look elsewhere 
for leadership. The Western alliance 
would fall apart. Eventually the world 
would go Communist. 

Q: So Khrushchev has scored a 
great political victory by launching 
the Sputniks? 

A: To the contrary. It was a boom- 
erang. People have drawn closer to- 
gether than ever under the common 
threat. There is a new kind of West- 
ern unity. 

Q: Because the U.S. has no Sput- 
niks? 

A: For that very reason, sir. 

Q: Then why are we building one, 
Mr. Spokesman? 

A: It is a plain question of sur- 


vival, my dear fellow. Have you read | 


the Gaither report? 
Q: No, Mr. Spokesman. Have you? 
A: Nobody has read the Gaither 
report. It is a very good report, 
though. 
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Q: What does it say? 
A: We'll all have to live in caves 
lit there is a war. 

Q: Are we that vulnerable, Mr. 
Spokesman ? 

A: Not vulnerable in the least. The 
Gaither report proves our strength. 
| Hagerty said so_ himself. 

Q: Strength? If we can all be 
,forced to live in caves? How does 
that follow? 

A: Very simply. We have the in- 
dustrial potential and know-how to 
build those caves. 

Q: Are you sure Hagerty said that 
, and not Art Buchwald? 

A: I'm not sure I can really dis- 
tinguish. 

Q: How about the Rockefeller re- 
port? 

A: A first-class piece of work. 
Comes to grips with the main prob- 
lem. What we need is a general staff. 

Q: You mean on the Prussian pat- 
tern? 

A: It may be distasteful to some 
Americans, but there is no other 
choice. 

Q: But didn’t Germany lose two 
wars in succession? 

A: True enough. That’s why our 
general staff must be different. 

Q: In what way? 

A: Look at what Doolitile and 
Gavin said. These men know the 
score. They pull no punches. What’s 
more, they put the safety of the 
country over personal considerations. 

Q: Didn’t Gavin say he quit be- 
cause he couldn’t get the fourth star 
he had been promised? 

A: He is a missile man. He feels 
he needs the fourth star for the safety 
of the country. 

Q: Getting back to those missiles, 
why did Vanguard fizzle? 

A: No thrust. A case of insufficient 
Preparation. Lack of funds. Penny- 
pinching. 

Q: You mean our defense budget 
of $40 billion is inadequate? 

A: Of course not, my dear sir. It 
isn’t the money. 

Q: What is it then, Mr. Spokes- 
man? 

A: It is a question of brains. Sci- 








os 
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entifically, the Russians are ’way 
ahead of us. 

Q: How is that possible? 

A: Regimentation, I call it. They 
put a gun to a fellow’s head and, 
presto, he builds a Sputnik. We can’t 
do that. 

Q: Why not? 

A: There can be no crash program 
in the field of science. It will take 
years to catch up. 

Q: But our most eminent educa- 
tors say that our scientists are not 
behind the Russian scientists. 

A: And they are dead right. We 
have the finest scientists in the world. 

Q: But you said it would take 
years to catch up. How can we catch 
up if we are not behind? 

A: Only by pulling ourselves up by 
our own bootstraps. 

Q: Will we have parity with the 
Russians five years from now? 

A: Sooner than that, I can assure 
you. We have the men and funds 
right now. 

Q: Then where is the rub? 

A: Interservice rivalry. How can 
you get any place, I’m asking you, 
when they are all at each other’s 
throats? 

Q: They are? 

A: They were. McElroy has 
knocked their heads together. 

Q: Has that had any results? 

A: Of the most dramatic kind. We 
fired an ICBM 500 miles only the 
other day. 

Q: You mean 5,000 miles, I 
take it? 

A: No, sir. 500 miles. We were 
just testing. 

Q: Wouldn’t that mean testing 
whether it will go 5,000 miles? 

A: No, sir, we don’t need to shoot 
that far. 500 is plenty. 

Q: But then our ICBMs aren’t 
operational, either! Who will pro- 
tect us in case of attack? 

A: The Strategic Air Command. 
Planes with hydrogen warheads are 
in the air at this very moment. 

Q: Has the SAC full retaliatory 
power? 

A: More than that. It can level the 
Soviet Union. 


Q: Can heavy bombers be inter- 
cepted with present devices? 

A: Absolutely. None can _ get 
through. 

Q: And how about the SAC bases? 

A: Zeroed in, my dear man, every 
one of them, by Soviet missiles. Air- 
fields are just as obsolete as planes. 

Q: Well, what about limited dis- 
armament? What about aerial in- 
spection? Who would benefit from 
that? 

A: Primarily Eastman Kodak. The 
area to be photographed is really 
huge. 

Q: Any military benefits? 

A: Indirectly. If Eastman Kodak 
is strong, the country is strong. 

Q: But wouldn’t aerial inspection 
stimulate confidence? 

A: Confidence? It would stimulate 
camouflage—very expensive, too. 

Q: So you are opposed to it? 

A: By no means. I always say you 
have to start somewhere—especially 
in the age of the ultimate weapon. 

Q: So there is no protection against 
the missiles? 

A: Of course there is. Haven’t 
you heard of the anti-missile missile? 

Q: Yes. Have the Russians got 
that, too? 

A: No, sir. 

Q: Have we got it? 

A: Of course not. But once we 
have it missiles will be obsolete. 

Q: Their missiles? 

A: Ours, too. But then we will have 
as many Sputniks as we have Chev- 
rolets now, capable of firing missiles 
with hydrogen warheads and sure- 
fire re-entry devices, plus fleets of 
anti-sputniks capable of denying out- 
er space to their sputniks, plus anti- 
radiation caves. We will have alli- 
ances hinging on the Washington- 
Mecca-Luxembourg triangle. Last but 
not least, we will have a thousand 
missile-launching submarines. They 
are as hard to intercept as Admiral 
Rickover on a black field in a black 
night, I always say. 

Q: Then there is hope, Mr. Spokes- 
man? 

A: Hope for what, sir? 

Q: Thank you, Mr. Spokesman. 
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HAVE just finished—with great in- 
| terest and enthusiasm—Amaury 
de Riencourt’s book, The Coming 
Caesars (Coward-McCann, $6). The 
man has a deep understanding of his- 
tory and a special talent for finding 
the right words for complicated situ- 
ations. His general idea is that the 
development of the Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions, England and the United States, 
runs along much like that of the 
Romans. In the main, he regards the 
American republic rather than the 
British Commonwealth as the great 
representative of these combined po- 
litical entities. So, for the most part, 
M. de Riencourt’s space is filled with 
brilliant comparisons between ancient 
Rome and modern America. 

The similarities between Rome and 
Anglo-Saxondom have, of course, 
often been alluded to. But this French 
scholar develops a special point which 
promises to have its special uses. 
This is how he states his basic idea: 
“It is the contention of this book 
that expanding democracy leads un- 
intentionally to imperialism and that 
imperialism inevitably ends in de- 
stroying the republican institutions 
of earlier days; further, that the 
greater the social equality, the dim- 
mer the prospects of liberty.” 

Thus, in Rome, as equality in- 
creased, the tribunes of the people 
gradually turned into dictatorial em- 
perors. And here in America, espe- 
cially under strong, popular Presi- 
dents, the Presidency has tended to 
grow in power at the expense of the 
legislative bodies. Though our au- 
thor is by no means over-hortative, 
this thesis contains a warning to 
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How Inevitable 
ls Caesarism? 


Americans. He blames no one for 
what is taking place. Our more or 
less steady progress toward govern- 
ment from Washington under the 
leadership of one man appears to 
him to be a natural process not un- 
like biological evolution. 

My main criticism of this lively 
treatise is that it is too short. Too 
much has been omitted. The effect of 
Washington’s character and policies 
on the Presidency is inadequately 
treated. James Knox Polk is barely 
mentioned. And Grover Cleveland 
hardly has justice done him. But 
these comments are unimportant. The 
man makes his points and makes 
them brilliantly. 

But now I come to my point. On 
October 25, U.S. News and World 
Report reprints a good big slice of 
this book, amounting to eleven 
double-columned magazine pages. 
This is, of course, a fine thing to do. 
But the editors of this influential 
weekly have done a peculiar thing. 
Without adding a word of comment, 
they have culled and arranged the 
paragraphs which they reprint in 
such a way as to give their readers 
the notion that M. de Riencourt’s 
book is, in the main, an attack on 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Of the eleven 
pages, about half deal with the sec- 
ond Roosevelt. 

The editors virtually omit the treat- 
ment of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction period. In the original vol- 
ume, four chief persons are dealt 
with: Jackson, Lincoln and the two 
Roosevelts. The U.S. News version 
gives us just Jackson and the second 
Roosevelt. The author suffered obvi- 


ous pangs in setting down some of 
Lincoln’s usurpations of power, but 
he went ahead with it. He describes | 
with obvious gusto how Teddy Roose. ' 
velt extended his powers in order to 
get the real estate required for the 
Panama Canal. But the trusting read- 
ers of U.S. News can rest happy with | 
the conviction that no good Repubii- 
can has had anything to do with | 
nudging us along toward Caesarism, 
In fact, they are likely to get the im. 
pression that this wicked business 
was started by a grotesque frontiers. | 
man named Andrew Jackson and car. 
ried to its disgraceful end by a hyp- 5 
notist named Franklin Delano Roose. 
velt. 

Being a social scientist, M. de Rien- 
court connects what comes after with 
what went before. He ties in the New 
Deal with the Great Depression and 
its suffering. In his mind, Roosevelt's 
reaching out for power with which to 
defend the unemployed is connected 
with the failures of the men who 
preceded him. The Republican lead: 
ers, he writes, “did not believe in 
strong executive power, and Hoover 
himself failed to give firm leadership 
to his own Republican party. Through 
their failure to grasp the situation as 
it really was, these men ushered into 
the White House the first of the out- 
standing pre-Caesarians.” Our French 
historian views all these things as 
part of the great stream of history. 
He sees each actor playing his part 
as well as he can and _ producing 
mixed good and evil. And through it 
all he sees here in the United States 
this cyclical drift toward Caesarism. 

I am tempted to add a note of cau- 
tion. It may be that, like the sailor 





who was told to go to hell, we need | 
not go. Our author’s theory is based | 
on the likeness between the Romans | 
and the Americans. This similarity is 
very real, but it is not the whole real- 
ity. The times are different, education 
and communications are far different, 
and so are the economic situation and . 
many of the techniques of living. It | 
may be that, as the centuries go by, 
the upshot of our political life does 
not remain the same. 
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By Ernest M. DeCicco 


Economics Department, Loyola University (Chicago) 


The Economies 


of College 


‘Tuition Are U.S. students 


paying too much—or not enough? 


RECENT SURVEY in the New York Times was head- 

lined rather disquietingly: “Bic Tuition Rises 
Worry CoLeces.” Figures for 35 selected institutions 
of higher learning showed the tuition at each school for 
1946-47 and 1956-57, and the amount and date of the last 
increase. It seemed clear that substantial increases had 
taken place and that more and more students of limited 
financial means were being denied the opportunity to 
continue their education beyond high school. 

The Reverend Vincent J. Hart, Director of Develop- 
ment at Fordham University, was quoted as declaring 
that “a college education may be getting ’way out of reach 
of the pocketbook, and, if the trend continues, talented 
youngsters may be priced out of the market.” Spokesmen 
at Rutgers University commented that many students 
were failing to attend college if unable to obtain financial 
aid or, in other cases, not applying at all because of 
financial stringency. Other educators pointed out that 
increasing numbers of students were turning to free or 
lower-cost state and city institutions—a development 
they viewed with evident foreboding. 

By way of rebuttal, officials at a number of the wealthier 
private universities, including Dartmouth, Duke, Cornell, 
Princeton and Yale, denied that more than a handful of 
students would be affected by higher tuition. Their point 
was that scholarships would be enlarged in proportion to 
the tuition increases and that more of them would be 
granted. 

Actually, neither of these groups appeared to grasp 
what has happened to the American economy in the past 
decade or two in relation to educational opportunity. A 
few comparative figures indicate quite clearly that pros- 
pective students will definitely not be priced out of the 
collegiate market in the near future. 

The average annual tuition for the 35 schools surveyed 
by the Times was about $390 in 1946-47. A decade later, 
ithad risen to about $650, for an increase of 67 per cent. 
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On several counts, however, these figures are highly de- 
ceptive. Only 7 of the 35 schools covered, or 20 per cent, 
are state universities. A more accurately weighted survey 
would have included twice that number, since nearly 40 
per cent of all American college students attend publicly 
supported schools. The importance of this is clear when 
one considers that the average tuition in the 7 state uni- 
versities rose only 56 per cent—from $192 to roughly 
$300—in the decade studied. Moreover, in cash figures, 
the average tuition of $300 paid by state university stu- 
dents in 1956-57 is certainly substantially less than the 
$650 which the Times presents as the over-all average. 
The private colleges covered by the survey are also 
anything but representative, including such high-priced 
institutions as Brown, Bryn Mawr, Carnegie Tech, Col- 
gate, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Duke, Johns Hop- 
kins, MIT, Georgetown, Princeton, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Stanford, Syracuse, Trinity, Tulane, Vanderbilt, William 
and Mary, and Yale. These surely do not reflect the cost 
of higher education for the mass of American students. 
Unquestionably, parents’ fears have been heightened 
by the steadily swelling number of young Americans now 
seeking admission to colleges; this, it is argued, will 
create a sellers’ market in education which will permit 
school administrations to hike tuition almost at will. 
Demographers do indeed predict that the 18-to-21-year- 
old portion of the population, the potential college-going 
group, will rise from the 1950 level of 8.5 million to 10 
million in 1960 and 13 million in 1970; after increasing 
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less than 50 per cent between 1900 and 1955, it will have 
spurted 70 per cent in the 15 years up to 1970. Even more 
startling is the rise in actual college attendance within 
this college-age group. In 1900, only 4 per cent of those 
in the 18-21 bracket were enrolled in colleges and univer- 
sities. By 1930, the figure had increased to 10 per cent, 
and by 1950 to nearly 30 per cent; it stands at about 33 
per cent today. If the present trend continues, roughly 
half of the 18-21 group will be seeking admission to col- 
leges by 1970. In actual numbers, this will mean a 13- 
year increase from less than 3 million students (the cur- 
rent figure) to 6.5 million. 

Despite this, however, cold statistics show that the 
American people’s capacity to give its children a higher 
education has, if anything, increased in recent years. 
During the decade covered by the Times survey, per 
capita income in this country climbed from $1,259 to 
$1,935—a gain of $676. In other words, the annual in- 
come of an average family of four increased $2,704. But 
during these same years, as we have seen, average tuition 
at the 28 private schools studied by the Times rose only 
$260, while that at the 7 public schools rose a mere $108. 
In that period, moreover, the overall cost of living in- 
creased only 20 per cent—far less than the rise in income. 

The inescapable conclusion is that American parents 
can absorb a reasonable increase in college tuition. In- 
deed, an increase may well be inevitable. For many years, 
American colleges and universities have maintained their 
high standards largely at the expense of one campus 
element: the faculty. For some time now, the college pro- 
fessor has tended to trail at the end of the American 
success parade. The 1956 annual report of the Ford Foun- 
dation showed a marked rise in real personal income for 
the nation as a whole during the period 1939-53. Yet, at 
120 state universities surveyed by the Foundation, the 
average full professor’s standard of living in 1953 was 
only 76 per cent of what it had been 14 years earlier, the 
associate professor’s was 84 per cent, and the instructor’s 
95 per cent. All faculty ranks at private institutions were 
found to be living only 88 per cent as well in 1953 as they 
had been in 1939. During the same period, the average 
factory worker’s real income had risen 43 per cent. Car- 
rying the comparison back even further, the survey 
showed that the factory worker’s real income had in- 
creased 160 per cent since 1908, while the average col- 
lege pedagogue’s standard of living had remained virtu- 
ally unchanged in the same period. 

American colleges tend to spend a disproportionate 
amount of their funds on administration and physical 
facilities. Thus, one study of 85 schools in which enroll- 
ment rose 88 per cent from 1938-39 to 1948-49 showed 
that expenditures on maintenance had increased 84 per 
cent per student during that period, administration 76 
per cent per student, and instruction only 47 per cent. In 
contrast to European universities, the typical American 
school provides the student with counseling services, 


costly athletic facilities, recreation halls, placement aid, 
dormitories, and numerous other advantages which re. 
quire expenditures on administrative staff. Furthermore, 
everything possible is done—even to the extent of provid. 
ing remedial reading programs—to insure that every 
student gets through his curriculum. Besides hitting him 
in the pocketbook, all these auxiliary services hinder the 
professor in his primary function of communicating 
knowledge and stimulating curiosity; he finds his time 
increasingly consumed by such activities as filling out 
multiple forms on students, counseling the students, act. 
ing as moderator at their clubs, arranging for campus 
speakers, and serving on all manner of committees. 

Perhaps the time has come to think about increasing 
the flunk-out rate and spending less time, money and 
effort on guidance programs designed to lead students by 
the hand through their college career. Left to their own 
resources, as in European schools, the better students 
will not only survive but complete a stronger program, 
and teachers will be able to devote themselves to teaching 
and research. Is it necessarily desirable that half of all 
Americans between 18 and 21 should go to college? 
Many educators feel today that the first two years of the 
four-year college curriculum are largely devoted to cram 
ming into the students’ heads through survey courses what 
they should have learned in high school. This has led toa 
tremendous waste of trained college faculty members, of 
whom there has been an increasing shortage since the 
Depression-bred boom in young college instructors. 

One solution may be the two-year junior college. In 
many parts of California, for example, the latter has ap- 
parently become an extension of the high-school system. 
The better students in these junior colleges could be per- 
mitted to continue on to a regular college or university, 
while the poor students would drop out after completing 
the two years. The latter group would receive associale 
degrees instead of bachelor’s degrees, and, on their 
graduation, society would still benefit from an accretion 
of competent technicians even though not of liberally 
educated thinkers. An additional advantage of junior 
colleges, many of which are established in urban areas 
with a student body that is predominantly within com: 
muting distance, is that they can eliminate the room and 
board costs which bulk so large in parental outlays on 
education and require substantial investment in not 
educational facilities by the school. The direction of cur- 
rent thinking is illustrated by the recent action of the 
New York State Board of Regents in calling together 100 
college and university heads to consider embarking on 4 
$100-million two-year program of expanding community 
colleges. 


The result of all this, we may hope, will be an improve: | 


ment in university standards and student quality, devel 
opment of college curricula with more depth and sub- 
stance, and financial and other relief at long last for the 
sorely tried American college professor. 
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‘“! Three Poems 


‘ovid- 
every 
“by Carl Sandburg 
T the 
ating 
time 
y out Here we present three poems—never before published in 
“ any form—by Carl Sandburg, who this month celebrates 
his 80th birthday. The latest collection of his poetry, 
mpus history and prose is The Sandburg Range. 
asing 
d 
: NAME US A KING 


ts by 


own} = Name us a king 
dents 


ram,| Who shall live forever— 

hing} @ peanut king, a potato king, 
fal} a gasket king, a brass-tack king, 

ege?} =a wall-paper king with a wall-paper crown 


fthe} and a wall-paper queen with wall-paper jewels. 
ram: 


wht Name us a king 
be so keen, so fast, so hard, INSTRUCTIONS 


th  2e shall last forever— 

and all the yes-men square shooters 

In} telling the king, “Okay Boss, you shall 

+ ap last forever! and then some!” 

telling it to an onion king, a pecan king, 

a zipper king or a chewing gum king, 

ting} any consolidated amalgamated syndicate king— 
‘iate{ listening to the yes-men telling him 

heir he shall live forever, he is so keen, 

tion so fast, so hard, 


I commend you to George Washington Hill. 
Living, he gave instructions. 
Dying, his instructions are remembered. 
In billions and zillions he sold cigarettes. 
He told the copywriters and radio gabbers: 
“Trritate ’em! Irritate ’em! 
They'll forget the irritation 
and remember the name of your 
product.” 
Tell the stonecutters to cut these lines deep 


ally ‘ 
ia) okay Boss who shall never bite the dust, in the tomb of George Washington Hill. 
eas| ever go down and be a sandwich for the worms 
om like us—the customers, 
and like us—the customers. 
on 
10n- 
wn ALTGELD 
. Listen to the ticking of the old Great Clock. 
ie John P. Altgeld says the old Great Clock is ticking. 
rity Hammer your way through hell and back and get a million dollars. 
What for? 
ve Backward and forward, 
_ Day and night, 
tie Year in, year out, 


John P. Altgeld says the old Great Clock is ticking. 
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Mike Quill: The Beginning of the End 


ICHAEL QUILL, swashbuckling 

head of the Transport Work- 
ers Union with jurisdiction over New 
York City’s bus and subway workers, 
got a retread job on his union ma- 
chine and is now once again all set 
to ride high, mighty and reckless. 
With an exceptionally good contract 
from the employers in his hand, he 
started to toot his horn with aban- 
don, sideswiping those members of 
his union and of the community who 
harbor the delusion that they are 
entitled to rights he does not wish 
to respect. 

The contract he gained from the 
Transit Authority, which operates 
New York’s municipally-owned sub- 
ways and many of its bus lines, came 
in the nick of time. Quill had suf- 
fered severe blows to his self-esteem 
—first, when the motormen walked 
out in a protest strike against his 
domination, and second, when only a 
third of the potential membership of 
his union turned up to vote for the 
TWU as their bargaining agency. 

The size of the vote was telling 
evidence of the extent to which 
Quill’s prestige had slipped. In a pre- 
vious bargaining election, he got 
some 25,000 transit workers to turn 
out; this time a mere 10,000 of the 
more than 30,000 subway workers 
cast ballots. (Elections in other un- 
ions have brought 85 per cent of the 
membership and more to the polls.) 
The meager turnout in a bargaining 
election in which the size of the vote 
stood as a test of his authority was 
therefore a setback to Quill. 

The strike of the motormen on the 
eve of contract negotiations showed 
an even more serious fault in the geo- 
logic formation Quill had cast over 
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By J. C. Rich 


Editor, the “Hatworker” 


his union. The internal cleavage had 
resulted in several eruptions before. 
It is bound to burst forth again un- 
less Quill, the Transit Authority, or 
an agency superseding both relieves 
the pressure. 

Quill charged the disaffections in 
his union to the operations of “splin- 
ter groups.” Allies in the state CIO 
tried to dismiss antagonism to Quill 
as an outcropping of differences be- 
tween craft and industrial unionism. 
Yet it is a curious sort of “splinter” 
that manages to keep two-thirds of 
the potential membership from ex- 
pressing a preference for the TWU 
after a hectic campaign to bring them 
to the polls. As for the craft aspects 
of the conflict, many unions accom- 
modate craft interests without vio- 
lence to the harmony and industrial 
unity of the whole. The CIO Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers has always 
done so; the men’s clothing cutters 
have their own local, as do jacket 


QUILL: HIS FUTURE IS BLEAK 


makers, pants makers and _ other 
crafts, All are represented and their 
interests are accommodated in con- 
tract negotiations without violence to 


the industrial character of the Amal. | 


gamated union. Similar harmoniza- 
tions of varying internal groupings 
are made by other industrial unions, 
the ILGWU and UAW among them. 

Quill’s real objection to the craft 
groupings within his union is that 
they might serve as foci of opposition 
to his own dictatorship. Even in their 
present amorphous state, he has had 
trouble with them. For instance, bus 
drivers have thrown him out when 
he showed up at their terminals to 
harangue them into submission. He 
knows that, to the extent that he 
had to grant concessions to motot- 
men, signalmen and other such 
groups, his own power within the 
TWU would be diminished. 

The Transit Authority, under its 
chairman, Charles L. Patterson, did 
a superb job of railroading under try- 
ing circumstances, but played up to 
Quill in labor relations—to the extent 
of spying on dissident groups which 


oppose Quill. It has burned its fingers | 


with wire-tapping and will have to 
stand the consequences. 

The Republicans, to all intents and 
purposes an outcast group among 
New York City’s labor, have been 
quick to take advantage of public 
resentment against Quill’s brash tac- 
tics. They intend to pass a bill in the 
Republican-controlled State Legisla- 


ture to take labor relations away from | 
the Transit Authority. If that hap- | 
pens, it will be up to Governor Aver: | 


ell Harriman to sign or veto. Quill 
will then have to appeal to Governor 
Harriman for succor. There will be 
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mordant humor in this turn of events, 
because Quill opposed Harriman’s 
nomination for Governor on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket in 1954. He preferred 
young Franklin Roosevelt, who, as it 
turned out, went down to ignomini- 
ous defeat when nominated for state 
Attorney General. 

It was thus at a low ebb in his for- 
tunes that Quill approached the nego- 
tiations for a new contract. He needed 
something dramatic to replenish his 
stock in trade as defender of the 
downtrodden. The imminent expira- 
tion of the old contract supplied him 
with the opportunity. He presented de- 
mands which would have amounted 
to an increase of 65 cents an hour, 
$26 a week, for each and every sub- 
way worker, and he threatened a 
strike unless he obtained it. 

The Transit Authority countered 
with 18 cents an hour and Quill re- 
jected it. Tension mounted, but in- 
siders knew that neither Quill nor 
the city could afford a strike. The 
motormen’s strike, only partially ef- 
fective, had cost the city some $2 
million. A system-wide strike would 
have cost infinitely more. It was much 
wiser to settle, and the Transit Au- 
thority did so. 

The settlement was staged with the 
necessary theatrical effects, a citi- 
zens’ committee of eminert labor 
leaders and businessmen serving as 
the chorus. The new contract, a very 
good one, cut Quill’s demands in half, 
and then cut it some more by stretch- 
ing the raises over two years. The 
immediate increase is 15 cents an 
hour. Another increase of 10 cents 
will go into effect in 1959. In addi- 
tion, some 3 cents an hour are pro- 
vided for the skilled crafts, and an- 
other 414 cents are provided for 
extra sick leave and added vacation 
expense. The total package is 3214 
cents over the two years. 

The settlement may supply the 
Transit Authority with stability on 


_ the wage front, but it will do nothing 


to still the turbulence in the Trans- 
port Workers Union. Quill is not the 
sort who can compose differences on 
a basis of good will. He will try to 
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tyrannize dissidents into submission, 
as before. The motormen and others 
will try to make him a political lia- 
bility in New York City, and, unless 
the labor movement acts quickly to 
disown him, he will become an em- 
barrassment to labor at large. 

Hardly had the negotiations fin- 
ished when Quill accused A. H. 
Raskin, labor specialist of the New 
York Times, of accepting “checks 
under the table,” supposedly in pay- 
ment for his part in what Quill insist- 
ed was a general newspaper conspir- 
acy against the TWU. Others in this 
imaginary conspiracy were alleged to 
be the New York Post, with its pub- 
lisher, Dorothy Schiff, and its editor, 
James Wechsler; and the N.Y. 
World-Telegram and Sun, with no 
person mentioned by name. 

This foray into character assassi- 
nation left the entire labor commu- 
nity aghast. The officers and executive 
board of the New York Newspaper 
Guild immediately demanded a re- 
traction and apology. The Guild 
pointed out that Raskin “has long 
been regarded as an honest, fair and 


objective reporter for his paper,” a 
commendation that was endorsed by 
everyone acquainted with this alto- 
gether superior newspaperman and 
human being. Quill tried to bull his 
way out by demanding an investiga- 
tion of his charges by the McClellan 
Committee. Raskin, forced to abide 
by the decision of the Times not to 
engage in a brawl with someone it 
considered a mucker, held off a libel 
suit but asked the McClellan Commit- 
tee to oblige him with an investiga- 
tion. Chief Counsel Robert F. Ken- 
nedy responded that there was noth- 
ing he could see to investigate. 

In the judgment of those acquaint- 
ed with New York labor, Quill will 
not get away with this obscenity. The 
merger of the local CIO and AFL 
councils is on foot, and he will have 
to be written off as an in-law in the 
prospective marriage. And the muni- 
cipal administration of Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, never enamored of 
Quill, will be able to discount him 
as a political liability. Happy times 
may be ahead, but Mike Quill is not 
likely to enjoy them. 


Discriminate Justice 


in Technical Society 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HILE right-minded liberals 
had not yet adjusted them- 
selves to the horrendous fact that the 
Teamsters and Jimmy Hoffa might 
defy both the united labor movement 
and the Federal Government, New 
Yorkers became conscious of another 
problem of justice in the labor field 
through the Christmas strike of the 
subway motormen and the subsequent 
new contract granted to Mike Quill 
and the Transport Workers Union 
under the threat of another strike. 
The contract accorded to the Quill 
union was so favorable that the 15- 
cent subway fare is guaranteed for 
only one more year because the 


money is not in sight for the payment 
of the labor bill in the contract’s 
second year. Quill’s union secured 
these favorable terms despite the fact 
that many of the union members were 
disaffected by his leadership and, 
under the motormen’s prompting, 
boycotted the bargaining election. 
Only a third of the subway workers 
voted for the Quill union. But, since 
that third was a majority of those 
who did vote, Quill became the bar- 
gaining agent of all the subway 
workers and could threaten the city 
with another catastrophic shutdown 
unless his terms were met. The terms 
followed the usual pattern, providing 
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for an “across-the-board” increase of 
15 cents an hour in the first year. 
They left the motormen as unsatis- 
fied as they were when they desper- 
ately challenged the Quill leadership 
by a jurisdictional strike which in- 
convenienced millions. 
Jurisdictional strikes, particularly 
on public utilities, are intolerable and 
the motormen were unwise to engage 
in one. Mayor Robert F. Wagner was 
right in calling attention to the report 
of his special commission, which had 
recommended a single bargaining 
unit for the subways. The very strike 
proved that it would not be tolerable 


HARRIMAN AND WAGNER: 


for the subways to be at the mercy of 
a half dozen unions. But the Mayor 
and the city’s newspapers (with the 
exception of the Post) were certainly 
unwise to cover up the real problem 
of justice which emerged in the 
motormen’s strike. It was the problem 
of the relation of the big industrial 
union, with its unskilled labor, en- 
gulfing a craft union with its skilled 
labor. 

The Automobile Workers had faced 
this same problem and had solved it 
tolerably well, by allowing the skilled 
workers special representation in the 
bargaining committees of the union. 
But even the UAW faced an incipient 
rebellion of the skilled workers two 
years ago and adjusted its procedures 
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‘FACED WITH A MAJOR PROBLEM OF JUSTICE’ 


to give the craftsmen a sense of 
greater justice. Mike Quill, essentially 
a demagogue, was not interested in 
these niceties of justice so long as he 
could muster a majority of the un- 
skilled workers against the dissident 
minority of the skilled workers. The 
latter felt themselves progressively 
worsted by across-the-board increases 
in which their skill (and, incidentally, 
the short tenure of their high wages, 
by reason of health requirements 
which few men can meet after their 
mid-50s) was not adequately re- 
warded. 


The motormen’s strike was settled 





partly by the hope that Republican 
legislators would pass a bill which 
would give a state agency, rather than 
the local Transit Authority, the 
bargaining rights. It is certainly 
wrong to turn this responsibility over 
to any agency which does not also 
have the responsibility of balancing 
the Transit Authority’s budget. If 
the bill is passed, it will probably be 
vetoed by Governor Harriman for 
obvious reasons. 

But Governor, Mayor, press and 
citizens should realize that we are 
facing in embryo one of the major 
problems of justice in a technical 
society. That is whether it is possible, 
under the pressure of bigness, to grant 
discriminate justice to men of special 





skill and men who work under spe- 
cial hazards. (Let it be admitted that 
big business is much more adept at 
this discriminate justice than are the 
unions, with their equalitarian ideo- 
logy and their political interest in 
big bargaining units.) 

If liberal-minded statesmen do not 
come to terms with this issue, the 
community will not only be tempted 
to follow the reactionaries who would 
try to lame union power, but it will 
sooner or later be subjected to other 


strikes by desperate craftsmen. In | ; 
} set asi 


addition to the question of justice, it 
is precisely these skilled craftsmen, 
whose services are so essential to a 
public utility, who are bound to make 
the dependence of the community 
upon their skills obvious in some 
dramatic and catastrophic way, par- 
ticularly if the community and the 
politicians deliver their fate to the 
whims of a single man of power such 
as Mike Quill. 

Quill might be much more intelli- 
gent and sensitive, and yet his almost 
irresponsible power would still be a 
peril to justice. The fact is that we 
have reached a state of development 
in technical society in which the old 
liberalism, concerned with individual 
rights vis-d-vis the Government, is 
almost as irrelevant as the old con- 
servatism which thought that the 
“free market” guaranteed both rights 
and justice. For we are living in an 
age in which both big business and 
big labor have become satrapies with 
quasi-sovereign authority, almost as 
far-reaching as the authority of the 
old feudal lords. Our business is to 
protect both the individual and the 
general community against the ir- 
responsible use of this power. Viewed 
in this light, Quill is a symbol for a 
problem which is more basic than 
the problem for which Hoffa is the 
symbol. For Quill is a challenge to a 
post-individualistic technical com- 
munity to balance power and make it 
responsible in the quasi-sovereign 
satrapies of modern life so that the 
community will be protected and dis- 
criminate, rather than indiscriminate, 
justice to individuals can be secured. 
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T Is no more than human to want the perennial German 
problem solved once and for all or, barring sclution, 
set aside. Most recently, thinking along these lines has 


_ explored the variations of German neutrality. 


Germany’s departure from NATO as the price of re- 
unification, withdrawal of Soviet and Western forces from 
Germany, creation of demilitarized or “denuclearized” 
zones down the middle of Europe have been suggested. 
Observers whose stature entitles their arguments to sober 
consideration have lent their support even though the 
weight of history, together with available fact, stamps the 
thesis of neutralization as a dangerous illusion. 

In analyzing so complicated a problem, one must avoid 
two pitfalls. One is the intellectual arrogance which basks 
in self-delusion and is blind to opportunity. The other is 
the laziness which insinuates that the solution is always 
to be found midway between opposing positions. 

There is no need to clutter the situation with sacred 
cows. There is, for instance, nothing holy about NATO. 
It is an alliance formed to meet the clear danger of Soviet 
expansion. When and if that peril subsides, NATO can 
be filed away in the archives. There is nothing shameful 
about neutrality, as this country, which repealed its own 
Neutrality Act in 1941 with agonizing difficulty, should 
have no hesitancy in affirming. There is nothing frighten- 
ing or reprehensible, either, in negotiating with the Soviet 
Union at whatever length on any level, provided that the 
attendant circumstances do not in themselves give the 
Kremlin a substantive advantage. And it is perfectly 
proper to state that the German problem, arch-symbol of 
the conflict between Soviet Communism and Western 





Here Richard C. Hottelet of 
CBS (cut at right) continues 
our discussion on the advisa- 
bility of neutralizing Ger- 
Many, a proposal recently 
revived by George F. Kennan 
in his Reith Lectures in Lon- 
don. Hottelet served as a cor- 
respondent in Germany from 
1937 to 1941, and for most 
of the period from 1945 to 
1956. He has also covered 
Moscow and Washington. 
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By Richard C. Hottelet 


THE ILLUSION OF 
ERMAN NEUTRALITY 


freedom, cannot be solved by war—which means that a 
solution within the predictable future will require Soviet 
acquiescence in peace. 

Why then, since all else has failed, is German neutral- 
ity not a suitable gambit, since it takes into consideration 
that neither side can be expected to capitulate? The hard 
language of facts provides a blunt and conclusive answer. 
German neutrality is valueless as a negotiating counter 
because no country wants it. 

In all the notes exchanged on the subject in the past 
twelve years, the Soviet Union has never suggested that it 
would permit the reunification of a neutral, free Germany. 
No Soviet speeches or inspired editorials have ever made 
this offer. On the contrary, Moscow has methodically 
popped myriads of trial balloons blowing over from the 
West with this idea. The Kremlin has rejected feelers on 
this score at conferences high and low, public and secret. 
The German Social Democrats have worn this scheme on 
their sleeve for years without getting the slightest satis- 
faction from Moscow. As the inimitable Khrushchev ex- 
plained to Guy Mollet in the spring of 1956, he would 
rather keep the 17 million East Germans under his thumb 
than have 70 million Germans neutral against him. 

Let no one maintain that the Soviets have not been 
sounded out on the subject of a united, neutral Germany 
—or that the Kremlin is only playing hard to get. Moscow 
has always known how to ask for what it wanted, even 
when it had to grovel, as it did before Hitler in the spring 
of 1941. What the Kremlin would, in truth, cordially 
welcome—and of this it has made no secret—is a turn 
of Western policy disemboweling NATO and casting 
West Germany adrift. The Soviet aim is not a neutral, 
united Germany, but an isolated West Germany which 
would soon feel the fearsome weight of Communist 
pressure. 

West Germany’s allies do not want a neutral Germany 
either. Military leaders count Germany as the keystone of 
NATO defenses in Europe. Political leaders are horrified 
at the prospect of this vital territory, with its immensely 
productive people, turned into a political vacuum. Assur- 
ances that a neutral Germany would remain fully associ- 
ated with the free Western community, maintaining un- 
weakened economic links and enjoying protection against 
aggression through a United Nations guarantee or an 





amorphous European Security Pact, come mainly from 
geographically distant statesmen or from opposition 
parties. The responsible statesmen, including those of 
countries which suffered keenly under Nazi occupation, 
regard the withdrawal of Germany into a state of nebu- 
lous neutrality as an unmitigated disaster. 

Why should this neutrality be nebulous? It could not 
possibly be anything else. A neutral Germany—that is, 
one not bound to either side and standing on equal terms 
with both, economically viable, politically stable and 
capable of defending itself—could come about and be 
preserved only through East-West agreement. A self-pro- 
claimed or questionable status of neutrality would merely 
precipitate recriminations and charges of favoritism, real 
or false. Following them, inevitably, would be diplomatic, 
propagandistic, political, economic and subversive pres- 
sure by one side or both to redress the balance. However, 
when and if a genuine East-West agreement on Germany 
is possible, the need for it will have disappeared. The 
conditions for a compact on Germany are basically the 
conditions for a general reconciliation. Were they to pre- 
vail, the United Nations Charter would have universal 
validity at last and regional defense pacts would be super- 
fluous. All nations would be single, sovereign and neutral 
in the broadest sense, specially bound only by ties of eco- 
nomic interest and cultural affinity. 

This millennium may indeed come, but until there is 
reasonable proof of its arrival one would better be guided 
by the facts of life. These include the Soviet Union’s re- 
fusal even to negotiate effective disarmament, its massive 
history of treaty violations, and—with direct bearing on 
this case—its recent record on Germany. Since Stalin 
promised at Potsdam that Germany would be restored to 
democracy as an economic and political unit, Soviet 
policy has aimed at the opposite. Every device, from mis- 
chief to the terror of the Berlin blockade, has been applied 
to extend Soviet control over the whole of Germany. 
Denied direct success, Soviet diplomacy has now concen- 
trated on consolidating the status of two German states. 

At the root of Soviet strategy has been the intention 
first expressed with unmistakable clarity in 1946. At a 
time when the Western nations still hopefully sought the 
philosopher’s stone of general settlement with the Soviet 
Union, Secretary of State James Byrnes offered the 
Soviets a 25-year treaty to demilitarize, and in effect to 
neutralize, Germany. When Moscow refused, he raised 
the limit to 40 years. Without success. 

Had the Kremlin seen the German problem essentially 
in terms of security, there could have been no refusal, but 
it did not. A much more practical threat to Soviet plans 
in 1946 than a highly doubtful revival of German mili- 
tarism was a treaty that would have committed the United 
States to remain in Europe for 40 years. Moscow did— 
and still does—wave the bloody shirt of the German 
Menace on every suitable occasion, but without taking it 
seriously. That was true in 1952, when Stalin nakedly 





offered the Germans a war machine and renewed glory if 
they cast in their lot with the Soviet Union. And it was 
true at the Summit Conference in Geneva in 1955, where 
the Western statesmen offered Khrushchev and Bulganin 
the most sweeping assurances against a German military 
threat, only to be fobbed off with the same old evasions, 

German neutrality, literally and honestly meant, might 
conceivably be the key to a broad détente. However, as 
the Kremlin gives every sign of regarding it now, it is 
the entering wedge of Soviet domination. 

All this notwithstanding, why should one not offer to 
neutralize Germany and let Moscow bear the onus of 
refusing? Unhappily, an onus is something that the Krem 
lin bears lightly indeed. If the course of the postwar period 
alone, beginning with Stalin’s solemn pledge to honor the 
right of self-determination in Eastern Europe and on 
through the murder of Hungarian freedom, was not 
enough to embarrass the Kremlin, a complicated dispute 
over neutralization is not likely to make Khrushchev 
blush with shame. In fact, on past performance the odds 
are that Soviet propaganda, having thoroughly confused 
the issue in endless palaver, would go on to pin ultimate 
failure on the West, as it did last year with the disarma- 
ment talks in London and at the UN. 

Not only is neutrality no solution of the German prob- 
lem, but mere experimentation with the offer is danger- 
ous. For the overriding factor in today’s political equa 
tion is that the Germans themselves do not want to be 
neutral. ° 

Neutrality vs. Western alliance has been the most ex- 
haustively argued issue in recent German history. It has 
dominated political thought since politics began again 
in 1949, One need only recall Kurt Schumacher’s epithet, 
“Allies’ Chancellor,” flung at Konrad Adenauer. The con- 
flict has entered or been dragged into such debates as the 
European Security treaties, rearmament, relations with 
the West, the Saar problem and membership in NATO, 
not to mention the incessant discussion of reunification. 
The SPD has never expressly advocated neutrality, but if 
the “pactlessness” (Biindnislosigkeit) and other steps it 
has proposed do not add up to neutrality then words have 
lost their meaning. The SPD’s appeal to the nation has 
harped on the choice between reunification and Western 
alliance. Some intellectuals and newspapers have loudly 
applauded this thesis, but public opinion has repudiated 
the alternative as false. In the last two Federal elections, 
when the choice between NATO and neutrality was 
argued up and down the land, the voters resoundingly 
endorsed Adenauer’s view that Western solidarity is nec 
essary for survival, let alone reunification. In a free coun: 
try, there can be no more conclusive proof of where the 
people stand. 

The German electorate’s decision is fully in harmony 
with history. The average German realizes that the atomic 
yardstick has reduced Germany to a second-rate power. 
Frederick the Great’s father could advise his son that “he 
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who holds the balance in the world can always profit 
thereby.” Yorck von Wartenburg could easily change sides 
at Tauroggen, Bismarck juggle a policy of reinsurance 
and Stresemann gently work both sides of the street. Even 
as late as 1939, an Adolf Hitler could mobilize all the 
resources of the pre-nuclear age and run amok over 
Europe. But it was Hitler who burned into German con- 
sciousness beyond the shadow of a doubt that the Reich, 
in full possession of its faculties and more, could no 
longer be an independent power factor. A historical im- 
perative today compels Germany to choose sides, and 
experience decides the choice at once. The everpresent, 
grim example of the Soviet satellite in East Germany has 
reduced to a lunatic minimum the number of Germans 
who, for whatever reasons, might conclude a marriage 
of convenience with Moscow. 

Given this view prevailing in Germany, even the serious 
suggestion that the West would neutralize Germany 
against its will could upset the psychological balance. It 
should be remembered that Germans are just as much 
prey to the suspicion that the West will sell them out as 
vice versa. Stable though German democracy has proved 
itself, the development of the Federal Republic has taken 
place in the shelter of Western unity. Remove this shield 
and the picture changes. Nor would it be enough to re- 
place American divisions and NATO’s guarantees of 
automatic assistance with the feeble assurance of the 
United Nations Charter or some dubious European Secur- 
ity Treaty that brought the Soviet wolf right into the 
front parlor. The Germans are not afraid of an attack 
from the West. They need no alliance against France and 
Belgium. They are afraid only of Soviet power, and the 
ready realization that they could not withstand it alone 
would force them to submit if they had to face it alone. 

Communism, one should note at once, does not even 
figure in this calculation. The Social Democrats, who 
would be the main vehicles of compromise in the early 
stages, have been as consciously and consistently anti- 
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(AADENAUER IN MOSCOW, 1955: ‘A WESTERN PROPOSAL FOR NEUTRALITY WOULD COMPROMISE HIS SUPPORTERS' 





Communist as any political group in the Western world. 
The process would be more subtle. A Western proposal 
to neutralize Germany against its will (and that is the 
only proposition that has any relevance until the German 
people vote the other way) would at once compromise 
Chancellor Adenauer and his supporters. The more or less 
stormy sequel would bring to the fore those elements 
which had all along advocated cutting Western ties and 
coming to terms with Moscow. A Carlo Schmid who 
could declare, in the Korean hysteria of 1950, that one 
would fare better Bolshevized with bones intact than 
pounded to pieces in a foxhole might find a wide market 
for his fatalism. And the little people who, in the same 
frantic summer, bought picture postcards of Stalin (to 
preserve themselves should the Red Army come) would 
also probably have their eye cocked to the main chance. 
Despite all the economic determinism and rarefied theory 
that has crept into political analysis in the past generation, 
there is still no stronger force than the psychological 
appeal of sheer survival. 

French leaders may have this in mind when they say 
that German neutralization means Communization. Those 
who would risk German neutrality could do worse than 
recall the pressure that Hitler was able to bring to bear 
on France in 1939 and 1940. And Moscow has far more 
formidable means at its disposal. 

In some circles it has become almost a reflex to ridicule 
the West’s so-called “policy of strength”—and with some 
justification. Strength, military or otherwise, is not a 
policy but a prop. However, only folly would suggest that 
the West could, in today’s world, pursue a constructive, 
peaceful course which did not rest on the ample ability to 
fight in self-defense. And there is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that Germany alone could wrest from the 
Soviet Union that measure of sovereignty and security 
for which the Western world has negotiated in vain. There 
is a time to act and a time to talk—and also a time to take 
stock. With the balance of power seeming to tip away 
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from the free world at the present moment, its paramount 
duty is to pull itself together. 

Some people, overwhelmed by the implications of the 
stalemate in Europe, are gripped by a desire for action— 
any action. They argue that, since what has been tried 
has not succeeded, resort should be had to devices as yet 
untried, although such feverish experimentation would 
in the long run eliminate only formulas unacceptable to 
Moscow. Confusing action with progress, some quarters 
have slithered into the absurd proposal that the Federal 
Republic neutralize itself as a down-payment on unity. It 
would be cutting its own throat, as the case of Berlin 
would quickly prove. Plainly, there could be no foreign 
troops on the soil of a neutral Germany. Without Western 
soldiers in Berlin to underscore the four-power agree- 
ment on free access and provide a casus belli, the “German 
Democratic Republic” (DDR) could employ the treaty 
rights it has acquired from the Soviets to strangle the 
city. A neutral West Germany would, even if it were will- 
ing, be unable to mount an airlift or to browbeat the 
Communists into retreat. And the Western world would 
hardly rush into a war to make good the Germans’ mis- 
take. “Why die for Berlin?” would be a hard question to 
answer. 

Austria and Finland are occasionally cited as proof 
that neutrality can be a modus vivendi for Germany, too. 
However, circumstances alter cases. Soviet subjugation of 
Finland would at once drive Sweden into NATO and 
perhaps precipitate war. Physical possession of a defiant 
Finland is simply not worth the loss of the Scandinavian 
buffer, and certainly not world conflict. Austrian sover- 
eignty was part of the price Khrushchev paid for the 
Spirit of Geneva and the reinforcement of his position 
after the fall of Malenkov. It was, as it turned out, not 
a big price—not one, in any case, to be compared with 
the loss of the Soviet Zone of Germany. Abandonment of 
Ulbricht and the DDR would mean the loss of a strategic 
springboard in the center of Europe and a highly skilled 
labor force to the consolidated economic plan, not to 
mention the uranium deposits of the Erzgebirge. With- 
drawal from Germany on terms other than Western sur- 
render would appear so obviously as a Soviet defeat that 
it would profoundly shock the satellites and probably the 
Soviet party itself. 

Seen historically, German neutrality can hold little 
appeal for the West. Concretely, the neutral Prussia or 
Germany of the past has been either an adventurer or a 
neurotic, driven by greed or fear or a combination of 
both to exploit its central position against its neighbors. 
Neutrality in the future implies a dangerous vacuum or 
a Germany armed to the teeth, a sad alternative for all 
concerned. 

In the abstract, we see the trend of history eliminating 
national boundaries and amalgamating large economic 
and political areas. The Soviet Union knows very well 
why it pursues a policy of fragmentation and divisive 





nationalism. A neutrality which cut Germany off from 
the Western world, as it inevitably would, would strike at 
the heart of Western unity. 

So apparent are the drawbacks of neutralizing Ger- 
many that the more sophisticated rationalize themselves 
away from any such direct proposal. They take refuge in 
some partial scheme like the mutual withdrawal of troops 
or the establishment of a demilitarized or denuclearized 
zone. Dealing with symptoms, however, is no more effec- 
tive in politics than in medicine. The presence of West- 
ern, and especially American, forces in Europe is not the 
product of mental aberration or idle whim. Since the rape 
of Czechoslovakia and the Berlin blockade, it has been the 
solemn conviction of the Western nations that Soviet pol- 
icy threatens their security. Their belief was reaffirmed at 
the NATO summit meeting last December. To suggest, in 
the light of this belief, that reducing or withdrawing the 
means of protection would lessen the danger would be 
to stand logic on its head. Again, the serious proposal 
alone would raise the most urgent doubts about Allied 
solidarity. The sequel to the withdrawal of American 
forces from Korea before 1950 is not yet so remote as to 
leave the people of Europe unmoved. 

The so-called Rapacki plan of an atom-free belt in 
Europe, although extremely vague about means and as- 
surances, holds the kind of concealed trap that could 
make the mere negotiation a tactical success for the Soviet 
Union. If past performance is a criterion, Moscow will 
insist on the present zonal boundary in Germany as the 
line from which the belt will extend east and west. The 
DDR would also be rung in as a negotiating partner. If 
the Western powers were not on guard, they would find 
themselves thus formally recognizing the existence of this 
satellite and the status quo in Europe. 

One thing should never be lost from view. It is possible 
that the Germans may one day demand and proclaim a 
status of neutrality. It is also possible that the nations 
of Europe may demand the removal of American forces. 
Either event would find the United States powerless to 
refuse. But if either were to come before a general settle- 
ment on common-sense terms with the Soviet bloc, or be- 
fore the nature of Soviet power had changed, it would 
spell unmitigated disaster for the Western world. 

Exploration of Soviet strength and intentions should 
never cease. There is broad room for discussion, however 
fruitlessly it may drag on. If talk, through diplomatic 
channels or at international conferences, is regarded pri- 
marily as probing, it need not tax emotions any more than 
does drilling for oil. Indeed, the samples could provide a 
better insight into the adversary’s motives. One may talk, 
and perhaps even profitably, about economic, scientific 
and cultural cooperation, about disarmament and secur- 
ity. But the Soviets know better than we how to use the 
bare act of negotiation as an instrument of policy. The 
West must guard against being lured into the quicksand 
of German neutrality. 
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The people are looking forward to a new President who 


will cope with the country's economic problems 


Report on Chile 


By Robert J. Alexander 


NARROW STRIP of land running 
3,000 miles down the moun- 
tainous west coast of South America, 
Chile has been one of the most con- 
sistently democratic nations in this 
hemisphere for more than 25 years. 
Even five years of rule by General 
Carlos Ibafiez, whose previous ten- 
ure of office (1927-1931) marked 
the country’s only period of dictator- 
ship in this century, has not changed 
this. 

Plagued by economic problems, 
Chile has been working toward es- 
tablishing diversified industry by ex- 
ploiting its abundant hydroelectric 
resources and its extensive and varied 
supply of minerals. Too little has 
been done, though, to increase the 
productivity of manufacturing in- 
dustries. The country still must rely 
almost completely on copper and 
nitrate exports for foreign exchange. 

Moreover, agricultural develop- 
ment has been badly neglected. Thus, 
instead of being a grain exporter, 
Chile has become a sizable importer. 
Some road building has been done, 
but a shortage of transportation 
facilities makes it difficult to get 
produce to market. Finally, vast areas 
of Chile’s central valley are not culti- 
vated because large landholders find 
it more profitable to use primitive 
methods and only a part of their 
arable land. A graduated land tax is 
badly needed; high imposts on un- 
used fertile land would force land- 
lords to work their holdings, sell 
them to someone who would, or turn 
them over to the Government. 

Perhaps the most significant period 
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of Chile’s industrialization came be- 
tween 1938 and 1952. Then the 
country was governed by a left-wing 
coalition dominated by the Radical 
party, spokesman for the urban mid- 
dle class and the large body of Gov- 
ernment employes. 

The coalition, in addition to fur- 
thering industrialization, also ex- 
panded the trade-union movement. 
Most of Chile’s workers now belong 
to trade unions, but the labor move- 
ment suffers from interference by 
the political parties and the tendency 
of non-Communist unionists to feel 
inferior to the Stalinists. 

While Radical rule was responsible 
for economic progress, it also 
brought severe inflation. By 1952, 
the people decided it was “time for 
a change.” Remembering only the 
“stability” and “social peace” of 





IBANEZ: DESTROYS HIS SUPPORT 





General Ibaiiez’s reign, they flocked 
to his banner. Ibafiez made exten- 
sive promises, which included bring- 
ing inflation under control and re- 
pealing the Law for the Defense of 
Democracy. The latter, passed in 
1948 to outlaw the Communist party, 
had been used on occasion against 
non-Communist trade unionists and 
was anathema to the whole labor 
movement. 

Chileans are now looking for- 
ward eagerly to a new chief of state. 
For Carlos Ibafiez has completely 
destroyed the almost fanatical sup- 
port that was responsible for his 
1952 victory. Indeed, most people 
consider his government an even 
greater failure than the 13 previous 
years of leftist rule. 

Among the major reasons for 
Ibaitez’s failure are the following: 

1. He has shown a high degree 
of irresponsibility in selecting Cabinet 
members. In fact, he has been chang- 
ing cabinets every few months. 

2. Ibaiiez began his regime with 
the assistance of the curious coalition 
that had supported him during the 
election—the left-wing Popular So- 
cialist party, the conservative Agrar- 
ian party, and a large number of 
independents. Soon after taking of- 
fice, however, he quarreled with the 
Popular Socialists and his adminis- 
tration has since revolved around 
his personal friends. 

3. During the first three years of 
Ibafiez rule, the country’s pressing 
economic problems were handled in 
chaotic fashion. Each new Finance 
Minister tried to institute his own 
“plan” for coping with the inflation. 

Since the end of 1955, the Govern- 
ment has been following the advice 
of a private U. S. economic advisory 
group known as the Klein-Sachs Mis- 
sion. Accordingly, it has instituted 
a program of curbing wage and sal- 
ary increases, curbing bank credit, 
and attempting to balance the budget. 
But organized workers’ groups have 
been complaining bitterly because 
prices have been allowed to climb 
even more rapidly than before the 
program’s inception. 
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At the same time, strong national- 
ists were angered by the restructuring 
of relations with the nitrate and cop- 
per industries. This consisted of a 
new contract with the nitrate mines, 
which lowered their taxes and extend- 
ed their exploitation rights for several 
decades; and a new law for the cop- 
per industry, which consolidated and 
reduced its tax load. 

4. In the field of foreign policy, 
too, Ibafiez has blundered. During 
his first year in office, for example, 
he flirted with Argentine dictator 
Juan Perén and exchanged state 
visits with him. But Perén alienated 
the Chileans during his visit by his 
high-handed actions, and his col- 
lapse dealt a strong blow to Iba- 
fiez’s popularity. 

Thus, in the March 1957 Congres- 
sional elections only a handful of 
ibanistas won seats. And, not long 
afterward, all the principal political 
factions named their candidates for 
this September’s Presidential ballot- 
ing. 

The leading man in the field is 
Eduardo Frei, who has been named 
by the Falange party. A Social Chris- 
tian organization established in 
1932, it has no connection with the 
Spanish party of the same name. Al- 
though comparatively small during 
most of its existence, the Falange 
has always been respected because of 
the high caliber of its leaders, who 
include some of the country’s out- 
standing intellectuals. In recent years, 
there has been a surge of popular 
support for the Falange, partly as 
a reaction to Ibaiez, partly because 
it has never really been in office and 





EDUARDO FREI: LEADS THE FIELD 


cannot be held responsible for Chile’s 
troubles. 

Frei clinched the Falange nomina- 
tion with his Senate campaign in 
the March election. Instead of run- 
ning in the constituency he then rep- 
resented, where he was assured of 
re-election, he chose to run from 
Santiago, the capital city, where he 
faced an uphill fight. He not only 
won, but he got the largest majority 
of any candidate in the country. 

Frei’s chief handicap is_ the 
country’s fear of clericalism. Rela- 
tions between Church and State have 
not been an issue in Chilean politics 
since the two were separated by the 
Constitution of 1925. But there is 
widespread fear of clerical influence 
if Frei is elected. Some of his op- 
ponents pay him a backhanded com- 
pliment by saying that they know he 
would not bring the Church into 





WINNER TAKE ALL 


Unlike events not quite so weighty, 


Such as the pole vault or eight-eighty, 


There’s this about the missiles race: 


They give no prize for second place. 


— Richard Armour 











politics, but that, if he is as good 
as expected, he will be able to virtual. 
ly name his successor, who might be 
under Church influence. 

Frei, nonetheless, would probably 
make a good President. A leading 
economist and a man of ideas, he sees 
the problems facing the country 
clearly and is willing to deal with 
them in a realistic manner. 

Frei’s major opponent to date is 
Luis Bossay, nominee of Chile’s 
largest party, the Radicals. Bossay, 
representative of the party’s left 
wing, was nominated after a strong 
intra-party contest. In the past, he 
has been very friendly to the Com- 
munists. This will alienate many in- 
dependent rightists who don’t like 
Frei or their own party choices. 

The right-wing Conservatives and 
Liberals have put up Jorge Ales- 
sandri. One of the country’s top in- 
dustrialists, he was Finance Minister 
in the late 1940s. Both the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal parties are still 
strong, particularly in the rural areas. 
Ironically, neither has been in 
power since 1920 when Jorge’s father, 
Arturo, defeated them. 

The last named candidate is Sal- 
vador Allende, who is running under 
the banner of the Frente de Accion 
Popular. This is composed of the 
Partido Socialista, the Partido Com- 
unista and several minor parties. 
Allende, a leading figure in the first 
of these, also ran for the Presidency 
as an extreme leftist in 1952 and 
came in a bad fourth. He has no 
chance of winning now either, al- 
though the recent unification of 
Chile’s two Socialist parties will help 
him. There is widespread disillusion- 
ment among the workers in the par- 
ties of the extreme Left. In addition, 
the Communists, who are now out- 
lawed, will probably sabotage Al- 
lende’s efforts and support Bossay, 
who has some chance of winning if he 
agrees to legalize their status. 

Whatever the election’s outcome, 
Chile’s next President will have 
formidable work ahead trying to 
cope with the country’s many prob- 
lems of economic growth. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


T Is an old saying that, if speech is 
Sens silence is golden. During 
the months since the launching of the 
first Soviet earth satellite, we have ex- 
perienced a flood of speech of much 
baser metal than silver. 

The Soviets were entitled to a prop- 
aganda victory with their sputniks; 
but wild, ill-considered talk in this 
country made the victory more re- 
sounding than it need have been. The 
sensible reaction to the sputniks (with 
their more ominous implication of 
progress in the missile field) would 
have been to congratulate Soviet 
scientists and settle down to hard 
work, with a minimum of wailing 
and breast-beating, to make sure that 
we were not left behind in any vital 
modern weapon development. 

Instead of this, there was a shrill 
chorus of despair and partisan re- 
crimination, which must have been 
music to the Kremlin’s ears. Two ill- 
conceived actions which grew out of 
this excited talk were the incredibly 
silly ballyhoo of a missile test that 
flopped and the improvised transfor- 
mation of a routine NATO Council 
meeting into a “summit” meeting of 
Western statesmen. There had not 
been sufficient preparation for a suc- 
cessful meeting of this kind, and the 
talks at Paris brought into the open 
differences of viewpoint which should 
first have been thrashed out in private 
diplomatic talks. 

Still worse has been the Tower of 
Babel chorus of voices urging Amer- 
ica to seek peace at almost any price 
just when the psychological condi- 
tions for tolerable settlement are least 
favorable, when the Soviet leaders are 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Wild Talk 
Since Sputnik 


basking in the sunshine of their sput- 
nik propaganda victory. All sorts of 
wildly utopian ideas, bearing no rela- 
tion to the world in which we live, 
are having a field day. Even more 
dangerous is the tendency to regard 
a firm stand by the United States for 
elementary requirements of interna- 
tional security and honor as “rigid- 
ity” and “inflexibility.” We are 
urged to meet the Soviet rulers “half- 
way,” although there is no evidence 
that they have moved by one hair’s 
breadth from their prepared posi- 
tions. 

Here are two concrete illustrations 
of these generalizations. Cyrus Eaton, 
prominent financier and industrialist, 
recently told a Canadian audience 
(as quoted in the Nation) : 

“There is more spirit of war in the 
United States than in any other 
country in the world—and it’s dan- 
gerous. Our Mr. Dulles is talking just 
as the Kaiser did in 1914, and when 
one gets swollen with pride one be- 
comes arrogant and truculent and 
someone will take up the challenge.” 

This picture of the United States, 
so pathetically on the perpetual de- 
fensive in foreign policy under Tru- 
man and under Eisenhower, as puffed 
up with military arrogance would be 
funny if there were not evidence that 
some Americans may be so misguided 
as to accept it at face value. 

Meanwhile, the Nation is announc- 
ing reprints, at reader request, of 
what seems to me the silliest outpour- 
ing of the post-sputnik silly season. 
This is a “Program for Peace,” by 
Professor C. Wright Mills. I quote 


here verbatim a few of his concrete 


proposals from the Nation of Decem- 
ber 7: 

“Some 20 per cent of the current 
U.S. military budget—operational 
and scientific—should be allocated 
to the economic aid and industrial 
development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, especially to India. . . . The 
U.S. Government should at once 
cease all further production of ‘exter- 
mination’ weapons—all A- and H- 
bombs and nuclear warheads in- 
cluded. . . . The Government should 
abandon all military bases and in- 
stallations outside the continental do- 
main of the United States. . . . The 
U.S. Government should encourage 
European nations once more to take 
the initiative in world history, to be 
the innovators, by unilaterally and 
immediately disarming. . . . I should 
accept the fact of the Oder-Neisse 
line as Poland’s western border. I 
should demand of the United States 
and of the USSR that both NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact be abandoned 
and that the armed forces of America 
be withdrawn from Europe and those 
of the USSR to behind their own 
borders.” 

It seems downright ungrateful that 
Nikita Khrushchev, who singled out 
two other Americans and one Cana- 
dian for favorable mention in a re- 
cent speech, should have ignored Mr. 
Eaton and Professor Mills. Perhaps 
they will get their due from Moscow 
as “progressive capitalists and intel- 
lectuals” later. 

In this era when panic and de- 
featism have unleashed so much loose 
talk and looser thinking, there are 
certain models of behavior by other 
countries in times of crisis which 
should be commended to the attention 
of the American people. In two of 
their finest hours, the British stood 
alone against what looked like the 
overwhelming power of Napoleon and 
Hitler, and with scarcely a peep about 
the desirability of “coexistence.” And, 
if we want more recent examples of 
small peoples which showed them- 
selves big in courage, we need only 
look back a little over a year—to 
Hungary and Israel. 
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A Baedeker of Social Analysis 


The Fabric of Society. 


By Ralph Ross & Ernest van den Haag. 


Harcourt, Brace. 777 pp. $10.00. 


THIs BOOK is about as impossible 
to review as the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. In fact, it is a kind of small 
encyclopedia of the Geisteswis- 
senschajten, written by two men in- 
stead of a large staff of contributors. 
The achievement is an impressive 
one; no less impressive are the prob- 
lems and difficulties which the book 
is bound to raise in the mind of the 
attentive reader. Both combine to 
make this one of the most significant 
works of its kind that has appeared 
in recent years. 

The book is intended to present 
the “fabric of society” in a way that 
will give the reader both an insight 
into and the feel of the ongoing proc- 
ess of social life. It is thus neither 
a specialized study of a limited field 
nor an overall survey of the whole 
territory; it is rather something like 
a carefully constructed diagram or 
map, with certain parts filled in in 
considerable detail and others left 
bare in general outline. 

The scope is vast: The work be- 
gins with some chapters on person- 
ality, “psychoanalytically oriented,” 
and concludes with a chapter on 
civilization, built around two long 
passages from Santayana and White- 
head. In between is about everything 
that one may imagine—groups, group 
structure and group functioning; 
logic, language and thought; ethics 
and religion; art and its social func- 
tions; economics, labor and _ the 
“farm problem”; the American social 
system and the Communist and 
Socialist “alternatives”; international 
affairs, diplomacy, war and peace; 
democracy, politics, bureaucracy and 
totalitarianism. 
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Reviewed by Will Herberg 


Professor of Social Philosophy, 
Drew University 


In fact, it would be hard to think 
of an aspect of contemporary Ameri- 
can social life that is not touched 
upon in one way or another in these 
pages. As one passes from chapter 
to chapter, one’s admiration for the 
range of knowledge possessed by the 
two authors mounts; nothing “social” 
seems outside their competence. And 
it is not only, or even primarily, the 
information they provide that com- 
pels attention; it is above all their 
skill in initiating the reader into the 
theory and practice of social analysis. 

The book was apparently conceived 
in connection with a course entitled 
“The Fabric of Society” that Pro- 
fessors Ross and van den Haag of- 
fered during the winter of 1957-58 
at New York University. It is there- 
fore in a sense a textbook, but it suf- 
fers from none of the aridities usual- 
ly associated with textbooks in the 
social sciences. It is emphatically not 
filled with technicalized elaborations 
of the commonplace; what it deals 
with is important, and the importance 
is not obscured, as it so frequently 
is, by the deadpan pose of “objec- 
tivity.” The authors are objective, 
in the sense that they try to take ac- 
count of the relevant facts and argu- 
ments as completely, fairly and im- 
partially as they can; but they are 
not neutral or “value-free.” 

“We have made value judgments,” 
they state quite frankly. “A work 
about society would otherwise be 
valueless. Nor are there any works 
about society without value judg- 
ments. The real difference is between 
works that make readers aware of 
the value judgments that necessarily 
enter at some points and those in 


which value premises remain hidden 
to reader or author or both.” For 
this statement alone the authors de- 
serve a rousing vote of thanks. 

But we have still not exhausted the 
merits of this extraordinary work. 
Most surprisingly of all, considering 
that it is a textbook in the social 
sciences, it is written in English—in 
clear, attractive English that is not 
afraid of style and distinction. The 
general reader who wants a view of 
“the fabric of society as it is woven, 
rent, and rewoven in ever new pat- 
terns” can do no better than to read 
this book, undeterred by its bulk and 
scope. 

Yet despite the high level of in- 
formation, insight and discernment 
that is maintained throughout, the 
book is at various points open to 
serious criticism. It is markedly un- 
even, as indeed was inevitable. Some 
sections, such as the discussion of 
democracy and totalitarianism, the 
chapters on stratification, mobility 
and status, the dissertation on popu- 
lar culture, the chapter on “economic 
progress and normative disintegra- 
tion,” and the analysis of our “ho- 
mogenized culture,” are quite first- 
rate. Others, such as the chapter on 
bureaucracy, or the one on labor 
and its social and economic aspects, 
are disappointing. The former con- 
sists of hardly more than a paper by 
Reinhard Bendix, in itself a classic, 
reprinted with practically no com- 
ment or elaboration; the latter is 
disjointed and perfunctory, contain- 
ing no serious account of the role and 
function of labor unionism in 4 
democracy, and—what is_ really 
amazing—no treatment worthy of the 
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name of the problems of internal 
regime or of the labor union as a 
power system. (In all, only 19 pages 


| are devoted to labor unionism, which 


seems shockingly inadequate.) 

The chapter on religion is even 
more unsatisfactory; for all its 
genuine appreciation of the value of 
religion and its defense of religion 
against fallacies of scientism, it 
really does not get to the heart of the 
matter, even to the degree that this 
is possible in a sociological context. 
Contrary to the authors’ precedure 
in the rest of the book, religion is 
dealt with primarily in terms of 
primitive cult and myth; it is there- 
fore seen as a kind of spiritual cement 
of society, undergirding its values and 
sustaining its institutions, and not 
(as is normative in Jewish-Christian 
tradition) in its transcendent aspect, 
calling into question all established 
values and bringing to bear the 
judgment of God upon all established 
institutions, insofar as they are in- 
volved in the relativities and am- 
biguities of history. (A word is said 
on prophetism in an appendix, but 
only in relation to priest and cult, 
and even here there is serious con- 
fusion between prophetic spirituality 
and mysticism. ) 

This list could obviously be pro- 
longed. Unevenness in a work of 
this scope was hardly to be avoided, 
and may easily be allowed for. Under- 
standable, too, is a certain inconsis- 
tency to be noted here and there, 
due probably to the somewhat dif- 
ferent viewpoints of the two authors, 
who, although remarkably united in 
their collaboration, apparently do 
not see eye to eye on everything. The 
brief comments on science and re- 
ligion on page 110 (van den Haag), 
in which religion is (quite rightly) 
tepresented as “concerned with the 
ends for which science can only of- 
fer means, and with a future and 
past which are not testable but ac- 
cepted ultimately on the basis of 
faith and reason,” are rather different 
in their tenor from what is said on 
the same subject in the latter chap- 
ters on “Science, Morals and Values” 
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and “Religion” (Ross). Such dis- 
crepancies are not always to be de- 
plored; indeed, when the dual 
authorship is kept in mind, they may 
even contribute something of the ap- 
pearance of dialogue to break a uni- 
formity that could easily become too 
unremitting. 

My real quarrel, and here it is 
probably with both authors alike, goes 
deeper. It is with their conception of 
social science. “Can there be a science 
of society as there is a science of 
nature?” the authors ask; and they 
answer, virtually without qualifica- 
tion, in the affirmative. The familiar 
objections to this position, they feel, 
can all be met; the difficulties at 
present in the way of a “science of 
society” can, in principle at any rate, 
be overcome. They take up the ob- 
jections one by one—they list seven 
in all—and, to their satisfaction at 
least, dispose of them. The trouble 
is that the difficulties they really dis- 
pose of are not very important, while 
the really important difficulties are 
hardly disposed of. 

Thus the basic difference between 
the natural sciences and the “social 
sciences,” rooted in the fact that 
man’s knowledge of the science in 
the former case does not and in the 
latter case does enter constitutively 
into the subject matter of the science, 
is brushed aside with the remark that 
there is really no such basic difference 
at all, since “the statement that phy- 
sical events occur, whatever our be- 
havior, is true only because of a lack 
of power over natural forces.” This 
completely misses the point, it seems 
to me. The point, as I understand it, 
is precisely the fact that the astrono- 
mer, no matter how much control 
over the planets he may acquire, is 
never part of the astronomical system 
he is describing, while the sociologist 
is part of the social system, and, do 
what he may, he cannot detach him- 
self from it. He stands outside yet 
inside, in a most anomalous fashion; 
as he observes, he is “engaged,” for 
it is himself in his deepest concerns 
that he is observing: Tua res agitur. 
For this reason alone, “social science” 


can never constitute a genuine scien- 
tific system. 

The authors, it seems to me, confuse 
the idea of a “science of society,” in 
the sense in which we speak of a 
“science of nature,” with the “scien- 
tific study of human behavior.” The 
two are not synonymous, as they are 
made to be in the opening paragraph 
of the chapter, “The Scientific Study 
of Society.” The “scientific study of 
society” yes—and that without limits 
set in advance. But no “science of 
society,” comparable to a “science of 
nature,” emerges therefrom. Crane 
Brinton’s distinction between the 
“cumulative” knowledge of science 
and the “non-cumulative,” or only 
partly “cumulative,” knowledge char- 
acteristic of history (where scientific 
method may indeed be used, but 
where a non-scientific “existential” 
element enters constitutively) could 
well be extended to all the “human” 
disciplines, as indeed is implied in 
Brinton’s argument. Ross and van den 
Haag do not avail themselves of this 
distinction, and so I think their notion 
of “social science” remains inade- 
quate, if not misleading. 

Objections of a very similar kind 
could be raised against the authors’ 
treatment of science, determinism 
and freedom. The thoroughgoing de- 
terminism they espouse reduces hu- 
man freedom merely to an awareness 
of necessity, and even that becomes 
epiphenomenal or disruptive of the 
determinist system; moral judgment, 
approval and disapproval are re- 
duced to an ideologized kind of ani- 
mal training. Of course, a “completely 
undetermined world” would be im- 
possible, but the alternative is not a 
completely determined world. The 
complex dialectic of freedom and 
determinism, in which freedom is 
quite as real prospectively as deter- 
minism is assumed to be retrospec- 
tively, would seem to do much fuller 
justice to the multidimensionality of 
human existence than either the 
simple scheme of total determinism, 
championed by the authors, or the 
simple scheme of total indeterminism, 
which they erect as a straw man. 
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These critical comments, which 
mark some of my differences with the 
philosophical frame of reference em- 
ployed by Ross and van den Haag in 
the development of their argument at 
various points in the book, are im- 
portant, and tend in my opinion to 
weaken the work. But since the 
authors hide nothing, and are indeed 


very scrupulous in presenting their 
positions to scrutiny and criticism, 
the reader will gain from a careful 
study of even these controverted sec- 
tions. Here lies, indeed, the chief 
merit of the work: It leads the reader 
to assume a critical posture even to 
what the authors place before him 
as their considered convictions and 





tested conclusions. “Intrigued by the 
argument,” the authors are ready to 
concede, “the reader may reach his 
own, perhaps contrary, conclusion, 
If our work has helped him to reason 
it soundly,” they declare, “we have 
been successful.” Well, in this, as in 
so many other ways, they have been 
successful! 





If It Don’t Swing, It 


Digging that San Francisco ‘renaissance’ 


[ ASHAMED to confess publicly 
that, though I was at least famil- 
iar with the names, if not the work, 
of such eminent California hipsters 
as Allen Ginsberg and Jack Kerouac, 
I had never heard of Kenneth Rex- 
roth. That is, until one day I casual- 
ly picked up a copy of Evergreen 
Review, a literary quarterly edited 
by Barney Rosset and Donald Allen 
and published in paperback format 
by Grove Press. This particular issue 
(Volume 1, Number 2) is entitled 
“San Francisco Scene” and deals ex- 
clusively with the work of that “vig- 
orous new generation of writers, 
painters and musicians in the Bay 
Area.” 

Naturally, I was excited at the pros- 
pect of discovering a bold new liter- 
ary movement with which I could as- 
sociate myself and I hurried back to 
my dismal garret to find out what it 
was all about. No sooner had I 
plunged into the awesome prose- 
poetry of Evergreen’s 159 searing, 
revolutionary pages than I came face 
to face with the guiding genius be- 
hind the creative surge sweeping east- 
ward from the Pacific. For it is Ken- 
neth Rexroth, himself a poet and 
avant-garde critic, who in his intro- 
ductory essay, “San Francisco Let- 
ter,” speaks out ringingly for the 
entire movement. 

He is a somewhat bashful spokes- 
man, however. “There has been so 
much publicity recently about the 
San Francisco Renaissance,” he be- 


gins, “that I for one am getting a 
little sick of writing about it.” For- 
tunately, he soon warms to his sub- 
ject, and it isn’t more than a couple 
of quick sentences before he is in hip 
deep, and I mean hip, in an explana- 
tion of what our underground artists, 
“those who reject the Social Lie,” 
have been up against: 

“For ten years after the Second 
War there was a convergence of 
interest—the Business Community, 
military imperialism, political re- 
action, the hysterica) fear and mud- 
drenched guilt of the ex-Stalinist, 
ex-Trotskyite American intellectuals, 
the highly organized academic and lit- 
erary employment agency of the Neo- 
antireconstructionists—what might 
be called the meliorists of the White 
Citizens’ League, who were out to 
augment the notorious budgetary de- 
ficiency of the barbarously misedu- 
cated Southron male schoolmarm by 
opening up jobs ‘up No’th.’ This min- 
istry of all the talents formed a dense 
crust of custom over American cul- 
tural life—more of an ice pack.” 

I found it pretty hard, at first, to 
believe that the soul of an artist 
could have survived such a formid- 
able conspiracy, but underneath the 
ice pack, says Rexroth, there beat a 
living substance centered in San 
Francisco, “one of the easiest cities 
in the world to live in.” The prospect 
of ever having to leave such a para- 
dise fills Rexroth with horror: 

“I for one can say flatly that if I 


Ain’t It 


By William Murray 


couldn’t live here I would leave the 
United States for someplace like Aix 
en Provence—so fast! I always feel 
I ought to get a passport every time 
I cross the Bay to Oakland or Ber- 
keley. I get nervous walking down 
the streets of Seattle with all those 
ghosts of dead Wobblies weeping in 
the shadows and all those awful 
squares peering down my neck. In 
New York, after one week of living 
on cocktails in taxicabs, I have to go 
to a doctor. The doctor always says— 
get out of New York before it kills 
you. Hence the Renaissance.” 

Until this point, I hadn’t under- 
stood the significance of the Ren- 
aissance or what brought it about. 
I’ve never been in Seattle, so I 
wouldn’t know about all those weep- 
ing Wobblies in the shadows, but the 
cocktails they serve in taxicabs these 
days are pretty tough on the old 
system. No wonder we've got this 
Renaissance out there. 

None of the literature of the past 
two hundred years, Rexroth contin- 
ues, is of the slightest importance un- 
less it is “disaffiliated”: “There were 
no Baudelaires in Babylon. It is not 
that we have lost sight of them in 
time. The nearest thing in Rome was 
Catullus, and it is apparent, reading 
him, that there stood behind him no 


anonymous and forgotten body of | 


Bohemians.” 

As if that weren’t bad enough, just 
listen to what was going on in China: 
“Tu Fu censured the Emperor, but he 
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wanted to be recognized for it—he 
wanted to be a Censor. So the Tao- 
ism and Buddhism of Far Eastern 
culture functions as a keel and ballast 
to the ship of state.” 

So that’s the way it was in Baby- 
lon, Rome and China—after which 
Rexroth turns his guns on the de- 
luded attempt by “Marxist estheti- 
cians” to woo the artist and writer 
into the service of State Capitalism. 
Boy, what a mistake those rats made! 
This was because they didn’t under- 
stand the origin and nature of the 
intellectual élite: 

“Artist, poet, physicist, astrono- 
mer, dancer, musician, mathemati- 
cian are captives stolen from an older 
time, a different kind of society, in 
which, ultimately, they were the crea- 
tors of all primary values. They are 
exactly like the astronomers and phi- 
losophers the Mongols took off from 
Samarkand to Karakorum. They be- 
long to the ancien régime—all anciens 
régimes as against the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries.” 

That would seem to be clear enough 
—those Mongols were tough cookies, 
all right—but Rexroth is worried that 
he may have been going a bit too 
fast for everybody. He therefore sums 
up in one unforgettable paragraph: 

“Poets come to San Francisco for 
the same reason so many Hungarians 
have been going to Austria recently. 
They write the sort of thing they do 
for the same reason that Hélderlin or 
Blake or Baudelaire or Rimbaud or 
Mallarmé wrote it. The world of poet- 
professors, Southern Colonels and 
ex-Left Social Fascists from which 
they have escaped has no more to do 
with literature than do the leading 
authors of the court of Napoleon III 
whose names can be found in the end- 
less pages of the Causeries du lundi. 
The Vaticide Review is simply the 
Saturday Evening Post of the exces- 
sively miseducated, and its kept poets 
are the Zane Grays, Clarence Bud- 
ington Kellands and J. P. Marquands 
of Brooks Brothers Boys who got an 
overdose of T. S. Eliot at some Ivy 
League fog factory. It is just that 
simple.” 
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I have to admit that it didn’t seem 
that simple to me, at first. I got a bit 
confused wondering what all those 
Southern Colonels were doing in 
Hungary in the first place. Then I 
have to admit that I’m not as well up 
on the doings at the court of Napo- 
leon III as I might be, but I do know 
what he means about T. S. Eliot and 
the fog factory. 

At this point in my enlightenment, 
the only problem I had was how to 
apply what Rexroth was telling me 
about the human condition to my 
personal life. It was when he began 
to discuss the work of his fellow Ren- 
aissance Man, poet Allen Ginsberg, 
that I fully understood the cosmic 
significance of his message. “We 
must love one another or die,” he 
trumpets, adding that this is the mes- 
sage of practically every utterance of 
importance since the Neolithic Revo- 
lution. Then, full of love for his 
fellow man, Rexroth addresses his 
readers: 

“Listen you—do you really think 
your kids act like the bobby soxers 
in those wholesome Coca-Cola ads? 
Don’t you know that across the 
table from you at dinner sits some- 
body who looks on you as an enemy 
who is planning to kill him in the 
immediate future in an extremely 
disagreeable way? Don’t you know 


that if you were to say to your Eng- 
lish class, ‘It is raining,’ they would 
take it for granted you were a liar?” 

Well, Rexroth had really done it 
this time. Shaken but no longer 
rectangular, I strode out of my garret, 
a graceful ellipse, into the gloom-dust 
of the city night. “It’s raining, sir,” 
the elevator man said as we reached 
the ground floor. I knocked him 
down and went out to get a taxi. It 
was a crazy ride, man, and the cock- 
tails that driver served were murder, 
sheer murder. When we got to my 
place, the cabbie leaned out the win- 
dow and asked me about jazz. 
“Man,” I said, quoting the colossus, 
“if it don’t swing, it ain’t it,” and I 
shut the door on his fingers. 

Upstairs I found my chick and the 
kid sitting around in bobby sox 
drinking this putrid Coca-Cola like 
they do in those wholesome ads. 
“Darling,” the chick said, “you’re 
soaking wet!” I wasn’t fooled. It 
was only raining in Squareville, but 
I got that feeling again about all 
those slobs peering down my neck. 
Then, when the kid reached for her 
knife, I pulled the chair out from 
under her. The chick started to shout. 
“Keep cool,” I told her. “You may 
think you know what’s going on, but 
I’m telling you, this guy Rexroth, 
he’s the one who digs it all.” 
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Yeats Reveals His Art 


The Variorum Edition of the Poems of W. B. Yeats. 


Ed. by Peter Allt & Russell K. Alspach. 
Macmillan. 884 pp. $18.50. 


THIS GREAT edition of Yeats’s 
poems, ten years in the making, is, I 
think, precisely the sort of literary 
monument he would most have liked. 
For no one knew so well as he the 
importance of his life-long revision 
of his poems. His project, of course, 
was to hammer out a homogeneous 
body of poetry, a “collected works” 
which would be as organically inte- 
grated as a man, as carefully designed 
as a Greek temple. 

In each edition of his poems, he 
corrected, rewrote or abandoned 
poems from earlier editions. In 1907, 
for instance, writing to A. H. Bullen, 
he tried to explain the value of 
revision: 

“Why I have been so insistent upon 
my revisions etc, in this expensive 
edition is that I know I must get my 
general personality and the total 
weight of my work into people’s 
minds, as a preliminary to new work. 
I know that I have just reached a time 
when I can give up constant revisions 
but not till the old is right.” 

In fact, as all his readers know, he 
never did give those revisions up. As 
late as 1930, nine years before his 
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death, he welcomed plans for an 
“Edition de Luxe” of his poems with 
a joyous note to his old friend Mrs. 
Shakespear: “Months of re-writing! 
What happiness!” 

Now at last the full record of that 
rewriting has been assembled. Using 
as their basic text the 1949 “Defini- 
tive Edition” (Yeats had corrected 
proof for it during his last illness, but 
the war delayed publication until ten 
years after his death), Allt and 
Alspach trace the variants in each 
poem from its initial publication to 
its final form. The result is a liberal 
education in the art of a great poet. 

Take, for example, the early poem 
“The Indian to His Love.” Originally 
a 25-line poem with a different title, 
in its final draft it is reduced to 20 
lines, all but three of them at least in 
part rewritten. This is what the be- 
ginning of the poem looked like in 
1886 when it was first published in 
the Dublin University Review: 

“Oh wanderer in the southern 

weather, 
Our isle awaits us, on each lea 

The peahens dance, in crimson 

feather 
A parrot swaying on a tree 

Rages at his own image in the 

enamelled sea. 

“There dreamy Time lets fall his 


sickle 
And Life the sandals of her 
fleetness, 
And sleek young Joy is no more 
fickle, 


And Love is kindly and deceitless, 
And life is over save the murmur 
and the sweetness.” 
This is the final draft: 
“The island dreams under the dawn 
And great boughs drop tranquil- 
lity; 
The peahens dance on a smooth 
lawn, 


A parrot sways upon a tree, 

Raging at his own image in the 

enamelled sea.” 

The most obvious change, of 
course, is the disappearance of the 
entire second stanza with its abstrac- 
tions Time, Life, Joy and Love; but 
there is also a cancellation of poetic 
diction (“our isle’ becomes “the 
island”) and a real gain in immedi- 
acy (in the first version the isle 
“awaits us”; in the last we are al- 
ready there). Just as interesting, how- 
ever, are the lines that escape signifi- 
cant revision. Yeats recognizes the 
core of the poem in that raging par- 
rot, and the lines are only slightly 
altered. 

Were there space, it might be worth- 
while to note all the changes in all 
the revisions of the poem (Yeats 
revised it eight times, printing it—all 
told—in 25 different collections of 
his poetry), but this sample indicates 
well enough the sort of changes 
Yeats made. They didn’t really signifi- 
cantly reconstruct the fundamental 
design of the poem. But they did 
strengthen that design, pull images 
more sharply into focus, pare away 
deadwood. In observing the changes, 
we can learn a great deal about the 
creative process itself. 

Almost as interesting as the suc- 
cessful poems of a great poet are those 
which, for one reason or another, he 
deletes after one or more printings 
from his collected works. In Yeats’s 
case, most of these are early poems 
or songs from plays. These have been 
carefully preserved in the Variorum 
Yeats. We have, as a result, for the 
first time in one volume all of the 
poetry Yeats published and all the 
variations in those poems. No unpub- 
lished poems are included and, for 
obvious reasons of space, none of the 
innumerable manuscript versions. 
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HE MOST important announce- 
pal in the American musical 
world during 1957 was the appoint- 
ment of Leonard Bernstein as the sole 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic. From the point of view of 
prestige and influence, the conductor- 
ship of the Philharmonic is probably 
the premier musical post in America. 
In the past, under the leadership of 
such legendary figures as Arturo Tos- 
canini, a great orchestra has given 
additional luster to great musical 
reputations. 

Unfortunately, something has been 
radically wrong with the Philhar- 
monic since World War II. The or- 
chestra has been playing less and less 
well, and there have been unkind 
mutterings from both the critics and 
the subscribers. Since 1943, two 
able and eminent conductors, Artur 
Rodzinski and Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
have done their best to pump new 
life into the organization (we dis- 
count the pyrotechnic efforts of Leo- 
pold Stokowski between 1947 and 
1950). But the morale of the musi- 
cians has slipped lower and lower, a 
fact which has become all too obvi- 
ous in their performances. In fact, 
there have been times in the past few 
seasons when the Philharmonic has 
sounded less like one of the world’s 
gteat orchestras than like the East 
Cupcake (Iowa) Civic Symphony. 

Now comes the youthful, energetic 
Mr. Bernstein, and the hope is that 





' he can reverse the trend. Indeed, his 
| Tecent appearances with the Philhar- 
» Monic have given that hope extra 


substance. But behind every music 
lover’s hopeful smile there is still a 
doubtful shadow cast by the all-pow- 
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By Hibbard James 


Leonard Bernstein 
At the Philharmonic 


erful figure of Arthur Judson, the 
orchestra’s manager. 

For a number of years, there had 
been dark mutterings about Mr. Jud- 
son and the effect of his maneuvers 
on the quality of the orchestra, but 
up to two years ago no one had been 
unkind enough to say anything out 
loud. Then, on April 29, 1956, How- 
ard Taubman devoted an entire page 
in the Sunday music section of the 
New York Times to a devastating 
blast—a musical Hiroshima. 

In brief, Taubman ascribed the 
deplorable state of the Philharmonic 
to the lack of a strong, permanent 
conducting staff and to the fact that 
Mr. Judson used the orchestra as a 
personal playground for employing 
the conductors and soloists main- 
tained by his Columbia Artists Man- 
agement. The charge was taken seri- 
ously by the Philharmonic’s Board of 
Directors. Before long, it announced 
that Mr. Judson was stepping down 
from active management of the orches- 
tra and that things would shortly be 
better. During last season, there was 
noticeable improvement, and the 
Bernstein appointment gave the or- 
chestra another shot in the arm. 

In view of all this, Bernstein’s first 
appearance with the Philharmonic 
this season was, not surprisingly, able 
to generate quite a bit of excitement. 
His concerts are solid sell-outs for 
the next several weeks, and he has 
been getting excellent response from 
critics and audiences alike. I have 
been as hopeful as anyone for his 
success, and have been listening to 
some of his new recordings and at- 
tending these first few concerts in a 
mood of slightly wary anticipation. 


Although I feel that it’s still too early 
to tell if he can overcome the consid- 
erable obstacles in his way, the or- 
chestra hasn’t sounded so well in 
some time. 

The real question remains: Can he 
keep it up? Can he once again fuse 
several dozen capable members of 
Local 802 into the voice of a great 
orchestra? He has both talent and 
energy in almost superhuman abun- 
dance. But does he have the firmness 
to discipline the men and resist the 
blandishments of Columbia Artists 
Management? Mr. Judson may have 
stepped down officially, but he is still 
lurking in the background, and he 
still controls an uncomfortably large 
part of the musical life of America’s 
concert stages. 

Up to now, things have been going 
well. If you aren’t able to get to Car- 
negie Hall, or to hear the orchestra’s 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts over 
CBS, you can listen to a recent re- 
cording made by Bernstein and the 
Philharmonic—Stravinsky’s Firebird 
Suite and Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and 
Juliet (Columbia ML 5182). Both are 
excellently done. 

To both see and hear Bernstein and 
the reviving Philharmonic, I went re- 
cently to a concert which featured 
Strauss’s Don Quixote and the first 
performance in the West of Shos- 
takovich’s Second Piano Concerto. 
(Musically, the jatter is little more 
than chopsticks with a conservatory 
education.) The musicians seemed 
to keep one eye on the scores and the 
other on Bernstein, and the result was 
a notably sensitive and beautiful per- 
formance. In his podium manner, 
Bernstein is remarkably like his men- 
tor, the late Serge Koussevitsky. He 
makes liberal use of the master’s 
thrusts and lunges to communicate 
his meaning, plus the extra tremulo 
stick movements and slightly pained 
intensity of expression when he wants 
a change of dynamics. He gets excel- 
lent results, and altogether looks and 
sounds like a young and revitalized 
Koussevitsky. The next three seasons 
will tell if he can keep up the pace. I 
hope he can. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CAMUS 


I was surprised to see that Ghita Ionescu’s 
appraisal of Albert Camus (NL, November 18) 
omitted his latest and, I believe, greatest work, 
The Fall. Yet, The Fall reveals ideas and seems 
to announce a message—after all, its hero, 
Jean-Baptiste Clamence, is a new John the 
Baptist who raises his clamor in the desert 
of our big cities—which transcend the 
main themes of Camus’s earlier work. 
Also, the application of a label like “existen- 
tialism” becomes quite meaningless and futile 
in the case of The Fall and should not be used 
any more with reference to Camus. If works like 
The Stranger or The Plague were an authentic 
voice of the decade of the Forties as distin- 
guished from the works of Malraux or Heming- 
way in the Twenties and Thirties, The Fall 
may well be counted among the few truly 
great inquiries of our century into the human 
condition. It is an indictment of modern man 
in general, not only as he lives at mid-century 
but as he has progressed toward his present 
state through at least two centuries. 

No contrast is more striking or instructive 
than that between Meursault, the hero of The 
Stranger whom Ionescu discusses in some detail, 
and Jean-Baptiste Clamence. Meursault is in- 
deed pervaded by the feeling of futility and 
absurdity, and so, though at a higher level of 
awareness, is Dr. Rieux in The Plague. Yet, 
the hero of The Fall never ceases to repeat 
what a full life he has lived in the past, how 
important and respected a part of society he 
was. While Meursault perhaps expresses the 
meaninglessness of life felt by a particular 
generation in a particular part of the world, 
Clamence reflects the innocent optimism which 
is more characteristic of a larger part of 
modernity. It is true that in retrospect the 
hero of The Fall pours all the irony and 
scorn of which he is capable upon his “full 
life.” Yet, it may be premature and presumptu- 
ous for us to join Jean-Baptiste, as some 
critics have done, in ridiculing his earlier 
life. It may be premature unless we realize 
the abysmal depth of his self-contempt, which 
leads him to the fringes of insanity. Indeed, 
the fever which plagues Jean-Baptiste during 
his final conversation suggests to us the patho- 
logical character of his desperate desire for 
punishment—his hope of being arrested by 
the police—on the one hand, and his equally 
distorted will to domination—his wish “to be 
the Pope”—on the other hand. Our contempt 
for Jean-Baptiste would be presumptuous unless 
we recognized that the early, happy Jean- 
Baptiste stands indeed for modern man—and 
that most of us share some of the underlying 





assumptions of his existence. One of these as. 
sumptions of modernity is the belief in the 
innate goodness or innocence of man. 

Jean-Baptiste’s considerable self-love is ex. 
clusively based on the conviction of his natural 
goodness. When circumstances (“but there are 
always circumstances,” he adds) shatter his 
image of himself, there sets in the corroding 
process of self-contempt, alleviated by the des. 
perate expedient of universalizing corruption 
and, finally, setting himself up as judge, corrupt 
among the corrupt, yet purchasing the right 
to condemn by the repulsive bribe of self. 
condemnation. This is the cause and _ the 
meaning of his bizarre occupation of “judge 
penitent.” Jean-Baptiste’s progress from the 
illusion of purity and innocence to crime and 
incipient insanity is a direct one. In an inter- 
view recorded in the New York Times Book 
Review, Camus has called self-respect the cen- 
tral value of those religious traditions which 
he honors. Yet, self-respect cannot arise without 
the consciousness of merit, and the merit of 
acquired virtue is the thing modern man is 
least keen about, since it destroys illusions 
about “natural,” “innate” innocence. Modern 
man’s lack of self-respect is the central theme 
of The Fall. It is due to the impact of two 
quite diverse traditions upon our civilization: 
On the one hand, there is that powerful element 
of the Christian tradition which enjoins us te 
become like children, lest the Kingdom of God 
escape us, which stresses grace from above 
instead of individual merit, and humility rather 
than self-respect. On the other hand, there is 
that typically modern conception of man, born 
in the philosophy of the 17th century, which 
made the self-preservation of the individual 
the sole and sufficient standard for individual 
conduct, soon followed by the Romantic dogma 
of the supreme right to self-expression. Since 
self-preservation per se is the ultimate, often 
unconscious standard, we are bound to fail 
if confronted with Jean-Baptiste’s predicament: 
to risk our own life for another one unknown 
to us. 

Responsibility and self-respect rest upon the 
possibility of and the right to a judgment of 
integrity. Les juges intégres is the painting 
which Camus’s hero hides in his room, while 
he desperately denies the possibility of judges 
of integrity. Jean-Baptiste, modern man, Camus 
seems to say, has not reached the maturity of 
insight that integrity consists not in purity, but 
in the constant effort of self-restraint and the 
pursuit of virtue through an acquisition of the 
knowledge of good and evil. As Lewis Mun- 
ford, who perhaps of all contemporary Ameti- 
can thinkers comes closest to Camus’s ideas, 
says, “To recover the very habit of restraint, to 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


subject every act to measure ... is the com- 
munal response we must make to the challenge 
of both physical and moral disintegration.” It 
is also Mumford who has said that every 
honest man ought to recognize in himself 
tendencies which, if unchecked, would lead 
to crime or insanity. Jean-Baptiste, modern 
man, first denies the existence of evil and then 
universalizes it. Jean-Baptiste is trapped in a 
conception of “goodness” as the absence or 
ignorance of temptation rather than successful 
resistance te it. In his stress on the reality of 
virtue and self-respect, not as a gift given by 
nature to newborn human beings, yet within 
the reach of human endeavor, Camus has now 
come closer to the heritage of Greece than ever 
before, and he has taken his stand against 
those elements of our civilization, diverse and 
numerous, which have tended to obscure or 
destroy it. 


Chicago GERALD STOURZH 


AGING WORKER 


Many Americans seem to think that all major 
social reforms have been obtained. Yet, one 
evil touched on briefly in the current film 
Gervaise, adapted from an Emile Zola novel 
and brilliantly directed by Rene Clement, is 
extremely serious today. 

In this film, a man of 70 complains that 
he cannot find employment because of his age. 
He is a most pathetic figure. This leads me to 
the fact that millions of American workers who 
find it difficult to get work at half this man’s 
age arouse no effective social conscience. Ap- 
parently this growing section of our popula- 
tion has no “right to work.” While inadequate 
pensions are a partial solution for employes 
over 65, we have done little to end the 
economic stigma and sanctions imposed on 
those in the middle years, or even those much 
younger. 


Philadelphia WALTER STOREY 


KUDOS 


The best of luck and good fortune in the 
coming year. I always find your magazine of 
gteat interest and sincerely believe you per- 
form a great service for this country. 
Washington, D. C. Rosert F, KENNEDY 

Chief Counsel, 
Senate Government Operations Committee 
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MARCH OF DIMES 








RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


"e 
Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center C1 6-4600 4% 


MARLON BRANDO 
in SAYONARA 
Co-starring RED BUTTONS - RICARDO MONTALBAN - JAMES GARNER 
A Warner Bros. Picture intreducing MIIKO TAKA 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 

l\ “The Rativity”_ far-famed pageant of the first Christmas 
_+- ond “MAKING MERRY"—gala new Yuletide extravaganzo, 
with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble, and Symphony 


~~ Orchestra. 
=y 
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CATE FILM 12:29 A.M, 


“An Outstanding Film!” 


—William K. Zinsser, 
, ~ Herald Tribune 
*‘Dramatic and Suspenseful! A Powerful Drama!” 


—Kate Cameron, Daily News 





KIRK DOUGLAS an 4 
od ATHS OF GLORY... DOUGLAS in “PATHS BY .2 — 


RALPH MEEKER + ADOLPHE MENJOU with George Macready + Wayne Morris » Screenplay by Stanley Kubrick 
Calder Willingham and Jim Thompson - Directed by Stanley Kubrick + P: *y y is 
A Bryna Production + Released thru United Artists —— ee 














The Assembly of Captive European Nations 
Presents a Pictorial Exhibit of the 


SOVIET EMPIRE: 1917-1958 
The Forty-Year Record of Bolshevism 


On View Through Feb. 20 
at the 


Grand Central Terminal (Lower Level Lobby) 























p R O T F C T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth ef inswrance is required. Deposits ore 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 





January 20, 1958 











EUROPE 


Summer 1958 — 70 days 


We'll A. the usual, plus North Africa, Yugosiavia, East 
Germ: Czechosievakia, Berlin, Denmark, and | 


A Anditerent kind of trip” for the young in spirit 
be herded 


around. All expenses $1335. Write te! 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 SEQUOIA (Boy L) Pasadena, Calif. 
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AT NEVINS 9350 


BKLN pita HAYWORTH 
Frank SINATRA. KIM NOVAK 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All Ra a unions and a 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater abo to do so 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
New ys | & a _- 


7 t., N.Y¥.C. Phone 
Algonquin 5-8844. 











old address—or address label. 
Subscription Department 
NEW LEADER 
7 E. 15th St., New York 3 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


At least three weeks’ notice is required 
for all changes of address. Include your 














THE WORKMEN’S 
CIRCLE 


jointly with the 
Jewish Labor Committee 


Presents 


“JEWISH LIFE TODAY— 
Its Origin and Growth” 
A course of study to explore 
the main trends of Jewish life 
12 Thursday evenings 
Nov. 14, 1957-Feb, 6, 1958 
at Atran Center 
25 E. 78th St., N.Y.C. 


Lecturer—Hyman B. Bass 
Exec, Dir., 


Congress of Jewish Culture 


Registration fee—$5 
payable to: 


The Workmen's Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N.Y.2,N.Y. 
Course brochure available 



































NOW! In the Winter 1958 Issue of 


ORBIS 


a quarterly of world affairs published 
by the Foreign Policy Research Institute 


ATLANTIC COMMUNITY AND WESTERN DEFENSE 


Robert Schuman Hans Kohn 
Paul-Henri Spaak Willy Bretscher 
Lester B. Pearson Ernst Bieri 


Plus: Leo Moulin, on Anti-Americanism in Europe 
Waldo Chamberlin, on the West in the UN 
G. F. Hudson, on the Emerging Balance in Asia 


$1.50 per copy — $5.00 per year 
For Subscriptions Write: Foreign Policy Research Institute 
University of Pennsylvania 
133 South 36th Street (Room 203 )—Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Photographed at the Nassau Straw Market, one of the tourist attractions of the Bahamas. 





F you are like most couples, the 
years after forty-five can be as rewarding as any in your lives. You’ve 
raised the children, seen them settled. Now you can look forward to 
enjoying many things you deferred while the family was growing up—to 
pleasant years made secure and independent by a lifetime of saving. How 
wise to protect that independence by investing part of your savings con- 
servatively in safe, sure U.S. Savings Bonds! The return is good—3%% at 
the bonds’ maturity. And you can increase your security so easily by buying 
more Series E Bonds regularly where you bank or automatically through 


the Payroll Savings Plan at work. Or, if you’d rather have your interest as 





current income, order Series H Bonds through your banker. The time to do 


it? Now. When financial independence counts, count on U.S. Savings Bonds! 






The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


THE CRISIS IN 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Chairman 


PHILIP E. MOSELY 


Director of Studies, Council on Foreign Relations 


Panelists 


NORMAN COUSINS 


Editor, The Saturday Review 


SIDNEY HOOK 


Chairman, Graduate Department of Philosophy, 
New York University 


HENRY A. KISSINGER 


Author, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy 


To Be Held at the 


Auditorium of the Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53 Street, New York 


Wednesday, February 26, 8:30 P.M. Admission $1.00 | 


The Tamiment Institute 

7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 

Please send me tickets @ $1.00 for the February 26 forum on "The Crisis in American Foreign Policy." | 
My check for $ is enclosed. | 


(Please print) NAME 
ADDRESS 
































